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SOME OF THE LATEST BOOKS. 


ABOUT PARIS. 
By Ricnarp Harpine Davis. Illus- 


trated by Coartes Dana Gipson. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamenial, $1.25. 


BEN-HUR IN GERMAN. 
Ben-Hur. Eine Geschichte aus der Zeit 
des Herrn Jesu. Yon Lew WALLACE. 
In’s Deutsche iibertragen von H. W. 
S. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 
A Novei. By THomas Harpy. New 
| Edition. With Etched Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
~~ Sruart J. Rem. — 8vo, oo. 
$1.00. The ninth volume of * 
Queen’s Prime Ministers.” 


PONY TRACKS. 


Written and Illustrated by Freprric 
a 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


MY LITERARY PASSIONS. 

Essays. By W. D. Howstts. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. ‘Uniform with Harper’s 
Library Edition of Mr. Howells’s 
Works. 

RHODES’S UNITED STATES. 

Vol. Il. 

History of the United States from the 
Compromise of - By James Forp 
Maps, Ovo. Cloth, Useut Edges end 

e 0 neut Kdges 
Gilt Top. $2.50, (Vols. I. and Il., 
published in 1892, $5. 00.) 


TERMINATIONS. 


“The Death of the Lion,” “*‘ The Coxon 
Fund,” ** The Middl 


James. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.25. 


LITTLE KNIGHTS AND LADIES 

Verses for Young People. By Mar- 
GARET E. Sanoster, Author of ** On 
the Road . Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1.25. 


SNOW-SHOES AND SLEDGES. 
a pagnee. A Sequel to “* The 


” Tilustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Ornamental, 


A MODERN ENGLISH-GREEK 
DICTIONARY. 


Languages, as 
ri ad Written and Spoken. 
JANNARIS, Ph.D.—— En- 
Aish Grok Post 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


THE FRONT YARD, 
And Other Italian Stories. By Con- 


STANCE Fenimore Woo son. II- | 


lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


THE VEILED DOCTOR. 


ANovel. By Varna ANNE JEFFER- 
son Davis. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


THE MONEY WE NEED. 
A Short Primer on Money and Cur- 
rency. By Henry Loomis NELson 
( Editor of * *Harper’s Weekly” ). 
With Lilustrations. 16mo, paper, 50 
cents. 


DIPLOMATIC DISENCHANT- 
MENT: 


A STUDY OF DEATH. 


y Henry Mitts ALDEN, Author of 
God in His World.” Post 8vo, 
Half et $1.50. 


RHYMES OF OUR PLANET. 
By WitiCareron. Illustrated. Post | 
8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


TWO ON A TOWER. 
Tuomas Harpy. A Novel. New 
tion. With Etched Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


MY LADY NOBODY. 

A Novel. By Maarten MAARTENS, | 

Author of An Old Maid’s Love,” | 

ete. eto. Tibestrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamen’ 


HALF A HERO. 
By Anrnony Hops, Author of “‘ The 
) ern of Zenda,” etc. New Edi- 
tion. 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 
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A Novel. By Eprrn Bicetow. Post 
8vo, Cl oth, Ornamental, $1. 25. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
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A Novel. By Davin Cunistie Mour- 
| BAY. ‘Post Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
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HOUGHTON, [IIFFLIN & COMPANY’S 
: EARLY OCTOBER BOOKS. 





STANDISH OF STANDISH. 


A beautiful Holiday Edition of this popular historical novel by Mrs. Janz G. AusTEN, author of “ Betty 
Alden,” “ A Nameless Nobleman,” “ Dr, LeBaron and his Daughters,” etc. With 20 full-page photogravure 
illustrations by Frank T. Merritt, who is a descendant of John Alden, and who has for years made a very 
careful and enthusiastic study of old Colonial times. His designs are at once exquisite works of art and faith- 
ful pictures of the people of the Plymouth Colony in the costumes of the period. 2 vols., 12mo, tastefully 
bound, $5.00. 


THE LIFE OF NANCY. 


By Saran Orne Jewett, author of “ Deephaven,” “ A Native of Winby,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
A book of short stories as good as Miss Jewett has ever written, and who has written better ? 


A SINGULAR LIFE. 


By Exizapetu Stuart PHeEtps, author of “ Donald Marcy,” “The Gates Ajar,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 
A story of remarkable powe: and significance, depicting the heroic career of a singularly conscientious minister among 
fishermen, and the sublime success he achieved. 


ROBERT BROWNING. Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works. 


New Cambridge Edition. From entirely new plates, printed from clear type, on opaque paper, and attractively 

bound. With a fine new portrait and engraved title, and a vignette of Asolo. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00; 

half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf, or full levant, $6.00. 

This book is a marvel of book-making, compressing all of Browning’s writings into a single volume altogether convenient 
to handle, with a good legible type, and every equipment to make the book thoroughly comprehensive for students of Browning. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. Complete Poetical Works. 


Cambridge Edition. Uniform with the Cambridge Editions of Longfellow and Whittier. From entirely new 
plates, printed from large type, on opaque paper, and attractively bound. With a steel portrait and engraved 
title. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $33.50; tree calf, or full levant, $5.50. 


A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 


Selections illustrating the Editor's critical review of British Poetry in the reign of Victoria [“ Victorian 
Poets”). Selected and edited by E. C. Stepman. With brief biographies of the authors quoted, a fine front- 
ispiece portrait of Queen Victoria, and a vignette of the Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. 1 vol., large 
crown octavo, bound in attractive library style, $2.50; full gilt, $3.00; half calf, $4.50; fall levant, $6.00. 
Large Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, printed on paper of the best quality. 2 vols., 8vo, $10.00 net. 


THE SINGING SHEPHERD. 


A tasteful volume containing the thoughtful and lyrical poems written by Mrs. ANNIE Fretps. 16mo, $1.00. 


THE NIMBLE DOLLAR, with Other Stories. 


By Cuartes Mixer Toompson. With a frontispiece illustration. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.25. 
This is a group of capital stories for boys, though they have as much interest for fathers as for their sons. 


THE RIVERSIDE POETS. 
A specially attractive issue of the Riverside Edition of the Poetical Works of 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, in three vols. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, in four vols. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, in six vols. JOHN G. WHITTIER, in four vols. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, full gilt. Sold only in sets (of each poet, in a neat cloth box), at $2.00 a volume. 
Particularly desirable for holiday gifts. 





*,* Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Pvustisuers, Boston. 
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Macmillan & Company’s New Books. 


NOW READY. 


A New Novel by S 





. R. CROCKETT, Author of “ The Raiders,” etc. 


THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS. 


Being a History from the Papers of William Gordon of Earlstoun in the Glenkens, and told over again by 


S. R. Crockett, author of “ The Stickit Minister,” “The Raiders,” ete. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“S, R. Crockett never for a moment loses the grip of his dramatis persone ; he mingles shrewd bits of humor with brilliant 


description, and his knowledge of Scottish character is so keen that every person stands out with life-like distinction.” — 


Beacon. 


The 


‘*' The author of ‘ The Raiders’ has made good his place among the best and brightest of that school whose chief prophets 
are Robert Louis Stevenson and the author of ‘ The Little Minister.’ — Scottish American. 


THE RAIDERS. 


Being Some Passages in the Life of John 
Faa, Lord and Earl of Little Egypt. 
By S. R. Crockxerr, author of * The 
Stickit Minister, and Some Common 
Men.”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ One needs to read but a few pages to real- 
ize that here is a story by an adept in dramatic 
construction and literary expression.”’— Bos- 
ton Beacon. 

“The interest of the story never flags. It 
is equal to the best and the superior of most 
of our recent fiction ; . written with 
power and rare literary skill.” —Scottish Amer- 


ee Pull of striking scenes and wild adven- 
tures, its rapid action and constant humor ex- 
cite and entertain the reader.”-- New York 
Observer. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


New Illustrated Edition. 
THE STICKIT MINISTER, AND 
SOME COMMON MEN. 


By S. R. Crocxerr. With upward of 
50 illustrations by Burn Mourpocs, 
JosEPH PENNELL, H. Moxon Cook, 

oGErorGE, and others, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

“To come across a volume like this is in- 
deed refreshing. No wailing pessimism mars 
our enjoyment with its dreary disbelief in hu- 
manity ; every exhibits a robust faith in 

possibilities of our —_- and the 
successful. . The author 
stories full of grace and charm. 

Those to whom humanity in its most rey 
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MAD SIR UCHTRED OF THE 
HILLS. 
By S. R. Crockerr. 16mo, buckram, 
$1.25. 

“Mr. Crockett is surely the poet-laureate 
of Galloway. The scene of his latest tale (‘Mad 
Sir Uchtred’) is laid among the hills with 
which we became familiar in ‘The Raiders.’ 
Mr. Crockett need not fear comparison with 
any of the young Scotsmen who are giving to 
English literature just now so much that is 


| fresh, and wholesome, and powerful.’’— Bos- 


ton Courier. 
“It is a little gem of English prose which 


should be widely read."’— Chicago Interior. 


New Book by FRANK BARRETT, Author of ** The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane,” etc. 


To-wit : Christopher Sutton, John Dawson, the Seftor Don Sanchez del Castelo de Castelafia, and Moll Da 


A SET OF ROGUES. 


: their wicked 





conspiracy, and a true account of their travels and adventures ; together with many other surprising things, now disclosed 
for the first time as the faithful confessions of Christopher Sutton. By FRANK BARRETT, author of ** The Admirable 


Lady Biddy Fane,”’ “ The Great Hesper,”’ etc. 


PUBLIC FINANCE. 


By C. F. Basrasie, M.A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the 
University of Dublin. 


revised and enlarged. 8vo, cloth, 
$4.00 net. 


OXFORD AND HER panna 


A View from the yt i tare, by 
Gotpwin Smits, D. 
Illustrations ere from ~ an 
graphs. Sq. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 


ition, | 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





| THE FUNCTION OF CRITICISM 


AT THE PRESENT TIME. 
By: MarrHew ARNOLD. Reprinted from 
‘* Essays in Criticism.’”? AN ESSAY 
IN STYLE. By Watrer Pater. 
Reprinted from ‘‘Appreciations.”” In 
one vol., 18mo, cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 
25 cents. 


THE HORSEMAN’S WORD. 


A Novel. By Nem Roy. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 





NOW READY. 





HEDONISTIC THEORIES FROM 
ARISTIPPUS TO SPENCER. 
By Joun Watson, Professor of Moral 

Philosophy in the University of 
Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75 net. 
JOHN DARKER. 
A Novel. By Ausrey LEE. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


THE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO FANNY KEMBLE. 


Collected and edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 12mo, cloth ( Eversley Series), $1.50. 
it, loving, gracious man of genius will be read by all his admirers now, and in years to come 
will figure in the best collection of English letter writers.”.—Richard Henry Stoddard, in the Mail and Express. 


‘* These letters of this clear-sighted, 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
Edited by Witt1AM Apis Wricut. Two volumes. 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 





*,* Any of the above-named books may be had at book-stores, or will be sent, post-paid, by the publishers on receipt of price. 
MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 66 Firra Avenus, New York. 
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D. APPLETON & Co. Ss NEW Books. 





UNCLE REMUS. 


His Songs and his Sayings. By Jozn CuHanpier Harris. 
New and revised edition, with 112 Illustrations by A. B. 
Frost. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

Tt is unnecessary to say anything in praise of Mr. A. B. Frost's unfal- 
tering individuality, his instant realization of types, his quaint and un- 
~~ turns of humor, and the constant quality of absolutely true 

sion of things American. Of the enthu- 

San and perfect comprehension and sympathy shown in his 112 draw- 

ings the public can judge, and there can be no doubt that the verdict 

will stamp these pictures as the artist’s crowning work in illustration. 

This is the final, the definitive edition of Mr. Harris’s masterpiece. 





GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, 


As seen in his Works and Correspondence. By Joun CHARLES 

Tarver. With Portrait. 8vo, buckram, $4.00. 

No one who is genuinely interested in literature can afford to neglect 
this much-needed and valuable book. It furnishes both a critical bio- 
graphy and, in a sense, an y, for the letters permit a more 
intimate acquaintance with the spirit and aims of the great realist. The 
interesting personages who appear here and there in these pages and 
the author’s associations increase the value of one of the most import- 
ant literary biographies of recent years. 





“It is surprising that this extremely i ting correspond has 
not been Englished before.’’— London Athenrum. 
“ This handsome volume is welcome. . . . It merits a cordial recep- 


tion if for no other reason than to make a large section of the English 
public more intimately acquainted with the foremost champion of art 
for art's sake. . . . The letters are admirably translated, and in the 
main the book is written with skill and verve." — London Academy. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF WRITING. 

By Watrer J. Horrman, M.D., of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. A new volume in the 
Anthropological Series, edited by Prof. Freprrick Starr. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

Professor Hoffman, one of the most successful workers in the field of 


American ethnology, presents the first steps in the development of 
writing from tangible reminders like quipus and wampum belts, through 


language 
sets forth the latest results of scientific study, and his references are 
illustrated with many helpful pictures. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF NUMBER, 

And its Applications to Methods of Teaching Arithmetic. By 
James A. McLetian, A.M., LL.D., Principal of the On- 
tario School of Pedagogy, Torento, and Joun Dewey, 
Ph.D., Head Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Chicago. International Education Series, Vol. 33. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

It is believed that this work will supply a special want. There is no 


chological view of number, and shown its applications to the correct 
methods of teaching the several arithmetical processes. 





THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 


Being a Series of Twelve Letters written by J. SraRK Munro, 
M.B., to his Friend and Fellow-Student, Herbert Swanbo- 
rough, of Lowell, Mass., 1881-1884. Edited and arranged 
by A. Conan Dovte, author of ** Round the Red Lamp,” 
** The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” ete. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

This original and dramatic story presents fresh types, extraordinary 
situations, and novel suggestions with a freshness and vigor which show 
that the romancer’s heart was in his work. How far certain incidents 
of the story are based upon personal experiences it is impossible to say, 
but the unflagging interest and unexpected phases of the romance are 


no less in evidence than the close personal relations established between 
author and reader. 


THE MOTTOES AND COMMENTARIES 
OF FRIEDRICH FROEBEL’S 


MOTHER PLAY. 

“Mother Communings and Mottoes ”’ rendered into English 
Verse by Hennretra R. Extor, and “ Prose Commenta- 
ries” translated by Susan E. Brow. With 48 full-page 
Illustrations. Vol. 31, International Education Series. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The increased interest in kindergarten work and the demand for a 
clearer exposition of Froebel’s philosophy than has heretofore appeared 
have made a new version of the ‘“‘ Mother Play” an imperative neces- 
sity. No one is better equipped for such a work than Miss Blow, as her 
late book, “‘ Symbolic Education,” has attested. In the “‘ Mottoes and 
Commentaries "’ the original pictures have been faithfully reproduced, 
except where bad drawing rendered slight changes necessary. It is an 
attractive volume of a convenient size, and a book of specific value to 
mothers as well as to teachers of every grade. It will be followed 
shortly by another volume containing the songs and games. 


NOT COUNTING THE COST. 


By Tasma. No. 175, Town and Country Library. 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 
This novel seems likely to be accounted the most ambitious work of 
its talented and successful author. The literary value of her work has 


been abundantly recognized, but ‘‘ Not Counting the Cost” is certain 
to add to her reputation and increase her popularity. 





OUT OF DUE SEASON. 
A Mezzotint. By Apgtive SrercEeant. No. 176, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


The development of Miss Sergeant’s power is well shown in this 
strong and significant study of life and character. 


SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS ? 
A Novel. By Raopa Brovexron, author of ‘* Nancy,” “A 
Beginner,”’ ete. No. 177, Town and Country Library. 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


The new story by this popular author will be found full of human 
interest, agreeable, and entertaining. 


THE WATTER’S MOU’. 


By Bram Sroxer. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


This is a singularly dramatic story of the English coast, worked out 
with excellent command of forceful motives and an abundant power of 


| graphic description. 





SB Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin of New Publications will be sent regularly to any address, free on application. 
D. APPLETON & CO., No. 72 Friern Avenve, New Yor. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
(Obiit October 7, 1894.) 





He that so often bade us smile,— 
What later whim hath bid us weep ? 

Or was it some new jest, that while 
He jested he should fall asleep ? 


His mirth, we now remember, stood 
Next neighbor always to regret. 

Responding to his merriest mood, 
We often found our lashes wet. 


With courtly quip, and kindly scoff, 
And laughter never long or loud, 

His fun was not the common stuff, 
His fancy fooled not for the crowd; 


But, Humor’s mild aristocrat, 
He bowed him through these busy days, 
Half wondering what the world was at, 
And shrewdly smoothing it with praise. 


And now he lives but in his pa 

Where wit and wisdom are 
The gentlest breeding of the age 

Most graciously epitomized. 


Cuares G. D. Roserts. 








THE ITALIAN NOVEL OF THE YEAR. 


One of the foremost books of the year in Italy, 
and certainly the foremost novel, has been Girolamo 
Rovetta’s “ La Baraonda.” Signor Rovetta has been 
held, for some time, to be one of the cleverest of 
the Verists; but he has done nothing which has 
met with the amount of attention bestowed on “ La 
Baraonda.” There are particular reasons for this. 
The novel is entertaining as literature, but it is also 
striking as an epitome of the precise social, political, 
and moral crisis through which Italy is now pass- 
ing. One may go further, and say that Signor Ro- 
vetta’s book gives the measure of a crisis in the evo- 
lution of the whole Latin race—a crisis than which 
it has known none more serious. This means much; 
and it explains the mark which the book has made, 
and the fact that thoughtful minds should have oc- 
cupied themselves so much with it. 

“ Baraonda” is an untranslatable word. It is 
nearer in meaning to the French “ Débfcle” than 
to any work that we have in English. It signifies 
a crumbling to pieces, a going down, a breaking up, 
a foundering. The main motif of Signor Rovetta’s 
novel is the career of one Cantasirena, formerly 
friend and associate of Giuseppe Garibaldi in the 
liberation of Italy, and now become, by a gradual 
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descent through devious ways, a bombastic, melli- 
fluent, tireless, and an utterly unscrupulous promoter 
of bubble companies. This character is a type, a 
creation. It is drawn with a masterly hand. Can- 
tasirena has a niece, who has beauty and a voice, 
and whose moral sense is about what might be ex- 
pected from the precepts and practices current in 
the household where she has been brought up, where 
friends under one pretext or another are dexter- 
ously relieved of ten-franc notes to pay waiting cabs. 
Acquaintances and strangers are manipulated for 
loans that are never paid back, and the air is per- 
petually filled either with the infuriated denuncia- 
tions of ancient dupes, or the orotund discourses 
of the great Canasirena drawing new ones into the 
nets of countless associations and societies that spring 
into being, fully organized, from hour to hour, in 
his fertile brain. The niece succeeds in marrying 
the Dake of Casalbara, an elderly viveur, but the 
possessor of an ancient name and of untarnished 
reputation and honor. The end is to be expected. 
The “ Zio Matteo” uses the Casalbara influence to 
float a wild-cat scheme on a gigantic scale, the gov- 
ernment lends its support, and we have the whole 
tragi-comedy of the Panama scandals, and of the 
Giolitti and Banca Romana infamies, unroiled be- 
fore us. 

Signor Rovetta wastes no time in pointing morals; 
but he goes his way, and says his say, with a cynical 
frankness that drives the nail in to the head. The 
book must indeed be a sad one to that generation 
of Italians who, high hopes and lofty enthusiasms 
burning in their souls, gathered about the noble 
spirits that fought with their blood, and toiled with 
their brain, for a United Italy. Where is the pure 
and ardent patriotism, where is the deVotion to the 
most unselfish ideals, of Mazzini, Garibaldi, Cavour? 
What has become of these things, through which 
Italy was united, in the Italy of to-day? Signor 
Rovetta has allowed them to survive in one charac- 
ter of his latest book, that of the old soldier who, hav- 
ing lost his leg in the Garibaldian wars, now stumps 
it on a wooden one, but whose faith has never 
dimmed ; who lives on in the service of the unspeak- 
able rascal and charlatan Cantasirena, in candid 
ignorance and innocence of all that passes beneath 
his eyes, still ingenuously and heroically glazing in 
that great past ware of exalted patriotism, which to 
Cantasirena is a magniloquent catch-word to entice 
victims mad with the desire to get rich, and faith- 
fully, from the bottom of his honest heart, crying 
“Viva l'Italia!” in response to that individual’s 
sonorous harangues. One grows fond of the old sol- 
dier. What has been debased into a cloak for every 
humbuggery and corruption in others is still a great 
and disinterested sentiment to his simple soul. He 
alone purifies a little the atmosphere in which Sig- 
nor Rovetta’s knaves and fools and dupes and trick- 
sters move and have their vulgar and sordid being. 

It has been said that “La Baraonda ” derives its 
value from the accuracy with which it has caught 
the social, economical, and political phase through 
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which modern Italy is now passing ; through which, 
in a wider sense, the whole Latin race is now passing. 
No one who has studied the two countries can fail to 
have been struck with the similarity of social phenom- 
ena there occurring. The Panama and Giolitti scan- 
dals did not come so near together for nothing. They 
are symptoms of deep-lying causes. The pressure 
of the new industrial conditions, the money-fever 
that has spread over the world with the enormous 
extension that commercial enterprise has taken on, 
are having an effect upon the Latin peoples which 
presents some very curious aspects. It may be said, 
roughly generalizing a very complex consensus of 
phenomena, that money—lovoked upon in the posi- 
tion which it has and as the power which it is in 
modern life — and the Latin genius, are incompat- 
ible entities. Modern industrialism, in its essence, 
tends to create material needs in the individual, 
that it may supply them. That is its whole process. 
The race which develops these needs in the greatest 
number, and is most dependent upon their gratifi- 
cation, is the Anglo-Saxon. The uses to which the 
Englishman, left entirely to himself, puts wealth, 
and the uses to which the Italian, or Frenchman, 
also quite uninfluenced, would naturally put it, are 
different from the root up. The conception of lux- 
ury, in the Latin race, has never been separated 
from esthetic conceptions. Money has meant art, 
in some form or other; in different words, it has 
the satisfaction of a certain inborn desire for that 
sort of grace-harmony in the surroundings which 
affects the spirit rather than the flesh. There is 
no denying that we of the English-speaking race 
are more materialistic. Money means, to us, before 
it means anything else, bodily comforts: the com- 
forts under the guarding shield of which all the nat- 
ural processes of sleep, digestion, etc., go on most 
easily and perfectly. Perhaps it has not been suf- 
ficiently considered how ethically dangerous such a 
view of comfort might become, if pushed to the ex- 
treme. However this may be, it has certainly acted, 
so far, upon the races with whom it is not indi- 
genous as a very perilous dissolvent and disinte- 
grator. 

Exacting in the esthetic direction, the Latin peo- 
ples have hitherto been content with comparatively 
little materially. But now that the rage for ma- 
terial possessions has infected them, their more sen- 
sitively-responsive nervous organization has been 
led to exaggerate the desire into a sort of frenzy. 
They are not moving along a line natural to them, 
and they have lost their balance. 

There never was a sadder, a more ignominious, 
collapse of great dreams, noble ideals, than that 
which within this generation has befallen Italy. Its 
tottering financial condition has aided the causes 
just outlined to give impetus to a speculative mania 
that invades, in some shape, all classes of society. 
Bearers of historic names who formerly would have 
supported reduced circumstances in dignified retire- 
ment, secure in their station, and disdainful of ad- 
vantages of the sort that any parvenu possessed of 
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gold could purchase, now parting clandestinely with 
the treasures of priceless family collections to make 
a figure in the general display ; ministers lending 
the prestige of their official station to float rotten 
financial enterprises; these are characters that 
many French and Italian novelists have rendered 
familiar tous. In “ La Baraonda” we see how the 
“little folk” rush in likewise, how they invest their 
savings feverishly in any scheme whatever, regard- 
less of consequences. 

It has been said that this is a sad book. It is 
certainly one that awakens thought, and gives rise 
to many questions. What is the outcome of this 
crisis to be to Italy, to the Latin race in general ? 
Are we confronting one of those social cataclysms 
in which a race literally, so far as national cohe- 
siveness is concerned, crumbles away in the shock 
of contact with another race capable of adapting 
itself more easily and completely to the conditions 
of existence of the moment? Or will there be pro- 
cesses of adjustment, the great agility and supple- 
ness of the Latin genius enabling it to take from 
the new conditions what it can digest, and to reject 
the rest? No cultivated reader will lay down “ La 
Baraonda,” with its keen observation, its photo- 
graphic characterization, without the sensation that 
it defines a critical situation, and is quite worthy of 
giving pause to the student of social manifestations. 


ALINE GORREN. 





THE DECADENCE OF A SCHOLAR. 


I 
At the seventh unsuccessful application for a po- 
sition, Thomson lost heart. Professorships were 
no longer plums, ready to fall into the hands of him 
who had most conscientiously prepared himself. 





The fact was plain that since Thomson’s departure | 


for those subsequent hard years of study in Ger- 
many, conditions had arisen in his own country 
which involved a political idea. Public sentiment 
was against scepticism in any form; it was not 
enough that one should be a quietist in his worship 
of unusual and Utopian theories: he must give as- 
surance that his study ran resolutely into the chan- 
nel of popular and conservative thought. In short, 
without any will of one’s own, truth, to be popular, 
must coincide with the dominant belief. 

Thomson knew that the truth for which he had 
labored was of no kin to the ideas in vogue. At 
first, this consciousness rather amused than troubled 
him. Recollections of German lecture-rooms were 
fresh, in whose atmosphere of catholicity and unbias 
the contraries of these qualities of mind were un- 
realities, hardly to be taken seriously. As time 
gradually opened to him the order of things in his 
native land, what he had at first termed provincial 
began to assume the royal value of sovereignty. 
The people, the popular will, above all the popular 
level, were factors which had had small place in his 














scientific vigils. German imperialism had lent its 
authority to her learned men of the universities. 
As in France, and to a less degree in England, 
Thomson had followed others of his kind into un- 
questioning allegiance to authorities of the book. 

Here, all was changed. There seemed to be no 
authorities. Clear and independent conceptions— 
the scientific point of view — had been allowed a 
brief utterance, only to be silenced by ridicule and 
misappreciation. When Thomson left for Ger- 
many five years before, the light shone bright ahead. 
He remembered standing, outward bound, on the 
prow of the great liner, the spray stinging his face 
as the Titanic iron wedge rose and ploughed into the 
sea. A break in the clouds let down the imprisoned 
silver light to flood the horizon. “Is it not,” he 
thought, “ pure science—clear truth, that needs no 
guardian or embellishment—which is to bring light 
to my land, where war has been, and ignorance, 
and all uncharitableness?”” There could be no 
doubt. He would return with some message from 
wise and sober Germany. 

What a child-like dream! Politics recked not 
of truth or sobriety. The last letter from an edu- 
cational Power, announcing Thomson’s unfitness for 
the position, contained these words: “ Whilst I 
have no doubt of your ability to lecture along cer- 
tain lines, the question of opinion, of political tim- 
bre, is of more importance to us than adroitness in 
special work. Indeed, I take the liberty of an older 
man, in advising you (who have your work to do 
here) that the people care very little for German 
training in your subject. Whether the fact is to be 
deplored or not, such training is rather a hindrance 
than a help to your influence and advancement.” 

The friendship of the letter was unmistakable. 
Equally so was the tide in Thomson’s affairs which 
bore him mute and helpless from his moorings. His 
old enemy, Popularity, met him at every turn, and 
he read in the kindly letter from the President a 
reflection of popular desire. 

At this scattering of Thomson’s forces, he felt 
himself bound to lay hands on something that was 


| fast in general esteem. As our ablest critic has said, 


“ Philistia has its esthetic rituals and pageantry ”’; 
and Thomson was drawn to them. Already the 
special workers, his old colleagues, seemed high 
priests of Phariseeism, and the careful cultures of 
remote and independent inquiry took on the form 
of curious exotics. His contributions to print ap- 
peared to belong to the poetry of science rather than 
to actual life. Then came the corollary, biting and 
poisonous to his self-esteem: that truth, for which 
he had renounced the world, and which was to make 
him free, lacked the first quality of truth — uni- 
versal application. 

Doubt is a tragedy with some men; it was with 
Thomson. Fast upon his years of firm resolve, of 
puritan training, of simple and reverent life, there 
crowded brutal moments of vulgarity. His friends 
made money. An old acquaintance, who never 
worried over truth or untruth, was high in political 
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life. His good-natured condescension to Thomson 
had indeed caused the first serious conflict of ideas 
in the brain of the careful student. Whether right 
or wrong, this man, whom Thomson had been wont 
to regard with little respect, had influence and 
power. He represented thousands of human beings. 
Thomson felt that his own clientele could be spelled 
by a capital Ego, or at best by a few others like 
himself. Herein lay the tragedy; for he was hu- 
man, and selfishness to him was inhuman. 

It was at this point that he lost heart. “After 
all,” he said to his old university chum, “can a man 
tise higher than his source?” and quickly denying 
the affirmation of his friend, “John Tyndall was 
sure of a response somewhere when he played the 
seer in his essay ‘On the Scientific Use of the Im- 
agination.’ Is there in all the land a want repre- 
sented by this work of mine? The source of power 
—desire—is in myself alone; that of the politician 
is the desires of others. I cannot rid myself of the 
idea that the men who have stayed at home, even 
those of no training, as we say, know people, grasp 
these human conditions, are better men for the place, 
than you or I.” 

“ It is for us to create new wants,” said his friend. 

“T am not so certain of that. A man should be 
the product of his time, and the days of the seer 
are numbered.” 

I. 

A year went round, and the period of opportun- 
ity again arrived. It seemed to Thomson that the 
twelve months had been worse than lost: he had 
not stood still, but had gone backward. Upon his 
table lay a pile of rejected MSS. and unapplauded 
addresses. Science was indeed a stern mistress. 
The boy who used to blacken his boots rode by on a 
spirited horse. There were cards announcing the 
marriage of the Politician and the girl upon whom 
Thomson had been dependent for an occasional 
word of good cheer. In the morning’s mail there 
was a letter from an old friend of his father’s. “I 
have watched,” the letter ran, “your career with 
interest and some anxiety, knowing full well that 
prolonged study abroad would tend to unfit you for 
the practical work ahead. Your habits of quiet 
study and reserve, your intense application to the 
hidden labor of the lamp, are un-American and un- 

pular. There may come a time when our civil- 
ization will demand such sacrifices. To-day, how- 
ever, it is the man who knows—not so much, maybe 
—and who wears his knowledge broadly and with 
a smile, that finds his place and audience. Close 
your books; go out among men; meet the politi- 
cians, noting how they toil and spin — and flourish. 
Above all, do not take yourself so seriously. Your 
theories may be true enough; but only a sense of 
hamor can save you from too quixotic a service to 
them. . . Let me say to you, in closing, that sooner 
or later a man must meet the people on their own 
terms. He must be of actual use to some community 
if he ask for its support.” 








Thomson groaned. “I pledged my word in Ger- 
many that I would teach nothing that I did not be- 
lieve to be the truth ; and now, with Pilate, must I 
ask, ‘ What is truth’?”’ 

The bell rang, and a telegram was brought in. 
Thomson read: “The professorship in Col- 
lege is vacant. Cultivate Wilcox and you may get 
it.” Signed by his own friend. 

Wilcox was the Politician whose marriage was 
announced. He was not only a financial patron of 
the college ; he was a director of its policy, which 
was narrow and closely sectarian. 

How great was Thomson's fall when he did 
eventually “cultivate” this man, obtain the posi- 
tion, and sink by slow degrees to the level of his 
environment! He has been heard to say that as a 
people we were nearer truth in Jefferson’s day than 
in the present year of grace. Whatever may be 
argued in Thomson’s behalf, his decadence is now 
complete. He is a laudator temporis acti. 


W. P. Reeves. 








LOUIS PASTEUR. 


Louis Pasteur was born December 22, 1822, at 
Déle, and died September 28, 1895, in his suburban 
home near Paris. His death, which was not un- 
expected, came as the result of an apoplectic stroke, 
and was painless. He was not, like Huxley, Tyn- 
dail, and Helmholtz —to name the greatest men 
whom science has lost of late —a writer of books 
that were known to the general public; but his sci- 
entific work was widely familiar, and popular report 
can hardly have over-estimated its value to man- 
kind. We think of him first and foremost as a bac- 
teriologist, and his studies of such subjects as the 
silkworm disease, anthrax, fowl cholera, and rabies, 
have proved immensely fruitful in practical results. 
Huxley’s statement that the discoveries of Pasteur 
had more than made up to the French people the 
five milliards of the war indemnity is probably 
well within the truth. And of even greater sig- 
nificance is the fact that, thanks to his efforts, hy- 
drophobia has been robbed of its terrors, and added 
to the rapidly growing list of human diseases that 
are amenable to treatment. He ranks among the 
greatest benefactors of mankind known to all his- 
tory, and it will not be easy to do adequate honor 
to his memory. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
CRIME IN PROHIBITION STATES. 

(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 
Professor Frederick Starr, in his review of Haycraft’s 
“ Darwinism and Race Progress” in Tue D1A., gives 
circulation to some statements that can, I think, be 
safely challenged. When he says that “In Maine we 
find insanity, pauperism, crime, on the increase at an 
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abnormally large rate,” he gives sanction to an untruth, 
if we can believe the statements of representative men 
of that State. Such assertions have often been made 
by the enemies of prohibition, without any warrant from 
official and authorized sources. 

Professor Starr also makes a quotation to the effect 
that in Kansas “there were more prisoners in its peni- 
tentiary and county jails, in proportion to population, 
in 1890 than there were in 1880,” with the inference 
that prohibition had caused an increase of crime. Asa 
resident of Kansas during the years mentioned, and 
until within the past two years, and having.some knowl- 
edge of the facts, I ask for proof of what I believe is a 
falsehood. The warden of the penitentiary of Kansas 
reported in 1890 almost the same number of convicts 
in the penitentiary as there were in 1882, the year pro- 
hibition took effect; although the population of the State 
had increased some half « million. I have not the 
official figures as to the inmates of county jails, but I 
believe they will show the untruthfulness of the state- 
ment “that Kansas has a larger ratio of prisoners to 
population than its neighboring States.” It seems re- 
markable that so intelligent a people as the residents 
of Maine and Kansas and Iowa should advocate a pol- 
icy that increases crime and vice. 

I would not have felt like noticing these statements, 
had not Professor Starr said that the book under re- 
view “contains far too much of good hard common 
sense” to “meet an enthusiastic reception.” If its 
statements on other questions are as unreliable as those 
on prohibition, it is unworthy of the notice of honest 
people. D. C. Mitner. 

Chicago, Sept. 13, 1895. 





[The authorities quoted or used by Mr. Haycraft 
appear to be two— Rathbone and Fanshawe’s 
“ Liquor Legislation in the United States and Can- 
ada,” and the United States Census of 1880 and 
1890. Ihave assumed the accuracy of quotation 
and figures, and have not compared our author with 
the original authorities. After showing from insane 
asylum statistics that insanity in Maine is not nota- 
bly decreasing, Mr. Haycraft presents Census figures 
showing an abnormal increase in the prison popu- 
lation of that State. The statement Mr. Milner ob- 
jects to in reference to Kansas is based upon the 
Census figures, and ends as follows; “Of all the 
neighboring States, Kansas had in 1890 absolutely 
the largest ratio of prisoners to population.” If 
Mr. Milner can show that the Census is inaccurate, 
or that Mr. Haycraft has used it wrongly, he has a 
good case. In this country we constantly depend 
upon the Census for comparisons, and must forgive 
a British writer who does the same. I have not 
looked up the figures, because the statements appear 
to me to be reasonable. By prohibiting the sale of 
strong drink, the drunkard is not made over. It 
is very doubtful if the man who would be a sot in 
Illinois is likely to be a good citizen in Iowa. No 
one deplores the use of liquor or the crimes done 
under its influence more than myself. But the 
would-be-drunkard is the same weak, unstable, 
viciously-inclined creature in Kansas that he would 
he in Texas, and probably full as harmful. — Tuer 
REVIEWER. | 





A CORRECTION FROM PROFESSOR NORTON. 
(To the Editor of Taz D1at.) 

In the report of my address at Ashfield from which 
you copied some words into your issue of 16, there 
was an error which I should be glad to have corrected. I 
did not say, “ We have a very imperfect system of popu- 
lar education,” but “ We have a very imperfect system of 
popular instruction.” My point was to make a wide dis- 
tinction between education and instruction. So long as 
the speech was having a mere ephemeral existence in 
the daily newspapers, it did not seem worth while to 
make the correction; but now that you have cited the 
passage in Tae Dia, and, so doing, given to it a chance 
of longer life, the correction seems needed. 

Cuaries Exiot Norton. 

Ashfield, Mass., Sept. 20, 1896. 


THE CRAZE FOR WRONG SPELLING. 
(To the Editor of Tae Dit.) 

At different times I have noticed in the newspapers 
poems of good quality, marred only by the fault of bad 
spelling, intentional bad spelling. In a recent speci- 
men that I have examined, nearly every line contains 
misspelled words. The syntax from first to last is fault- 
less, with the exception of the omission of words neces- 
sary to the sense, which are left to be understood; and 
this is allowable. The wrong spelling appears to be 
intended to represent vulgar pronunciation; the writer, 
strangely enough, seeming to believe that these faults 
in some way add to the value or the interest of his 
work, but how or why will never be knewn to anyone 
but himself. 

Of course, when to wrong spelling and vulgar pronun- 
ciation are added “slum ” English ions, and igno- 
rant grammatical distortions of any kind, the evil be-. 
comes so much the more grievous. There is noconceivable 
temptation that can justify the use of orthoépic, ortho- 
graphic, or syntactical irregularities, unless it be a de- 
sire for picturesqueness—such, for instance, as is found 
in the Scottish dialect, or the dialect which Tennyson 
musically portrays; and perhaps in poems intended to 
hold up to ridicule brother villains other than versifiers 
—the versifier being sufficiently damned by his own 
act. The common American half-dialect which is found 
in most of these poems is altogether unpicturesque and 
unbeaatiful; and no attempt to make poetry of it has 
ever resulted in anything but disaster. Dialect poems 
are, of course, sometimes so good as to be still oor 
though defaced in this manner; as are some of the 
pieces of the well-meaning James Whitcomb Riley, at 
present the chief offender, and, strange to say, a se 
of considerable strength, who has hosts of 
imitators, weak, weaker, and weakest. If om is 
to Be dibtut Seeds ay ded ot o teat tase sate tat 
humble good English well be put into his mouth to 
make his words respectable too? 

Our English language is so simple that no one who 
can read is excusable if he utter grammatical absurd- 
ities every time he opens his mouth; and, it is needless 
to say, his words ought never to be repeated if he do. 

Many a good poet would redeem himself, and many 
@ grievous one. greatly weet himself, = spelling 
rightly.. They should respect the English lan guage, 


- not degrade and deface it. 


Witiram WaNLEss ANDERSON. 
Velasco, Texas, Sept. 23, 1895. 
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The New Books. 





MORE FITZGERALD LETTERS.* 


Little need be said in the way of general 
praise or characterization of the sprightly little 
volume of “ Letters of Edward FitzGerald to 
Fanny Kemble.” The premier translator is al- 
ways admirable, whether in verse or prose, and 
his good wine needs no bush. The letters, rang- 
ing chronologically from the middle of 1871 
to within three weeks of the writer’s death in 
1883, form a nearly continuous series ; and, ex- 
cept a few of the later ones already printed in 
the “‘ Letters and Literary Remains,” they will 
be new to most American readers. Perhaps the 
best of the book, as of its monumental prede- 
cessor, is the constant suggestion of a singularly 
engaging personality — a sort of happy mean, 
as one may guess, between the recluse Gray and 
Mr. Rickman, Charles Lamb’s famous “ pleas- 
ant hand.” Like Elia’s friend, Mr. FitzGer- 
ald was “‘ hugely literate,” without conceit of 
scholarship ; “up to anything,” without the 
pitifal assumption of aloofness from current 
pursuits and interests. Mrs. Kemble was a 
congenial spirit and his life-long friend ; and 
he chats with her unreservedly of his daily do- 
ings, his reading, his friends, his literary and 
other likes and dislikes—the latter never very 
violent, for “dear old Fitz,” as his familiars 
called him, was anything but a good hater. 
Like his prime favorite Mme. de Sévigné (who, 
he says somewhere, “with Crabbe and John 
Wesley seem to be my great hobbies”), he 
gives his pen the loose rein ; and, indeed, one de- 
tects in his style an echo, sometimes playfully 
deliberate, of the fluent stream of alternate 
sense and sportiveness, depth and badinage, 
that marks the epistles of the incomparable 
mistress of the “ Rochers.” It is in a letter 
of 1875 that we find him first occupied with 
Mme. de Sévigné. “I should like,” he says, 
“to send you a Bouquet of Extracts”; and 
a year later he runs on, quite in the Sévigné 
manner : 

“* Ho! parlons d'autres choses ma Fille,’ as my dear 
Sévigné says. She now occupies Montaigne’s place in 
my room: well — worthily: she herself a lover of Mon- 
taigne, and with a spice of his free thought and speech 
in her. I am sometimes vext I never made her ac- 
quaintance till last year: but perhaps it was as well to 
have such an acquaintance reserved for one’s latter 
years. The fine Creature! much more alive to me than 


* Lerrers or Epwarp FirzGeratp ro Fanny Kemscez, 
1871-1883. Edited by William Aldis Wright. New York : 
Maemilian & Co. 














most friends —I should like to see her ‘Rochers’ in 
Brittany.” , 

The letters are freely sprinkled with literary 
and personal allusions — little asides mostly, 
thrown in haphazard amid the general stream 
of chat. An interesting series of references to 
Carlyle, or rather to his unexpectedly outspoken 
biographer, may be quoted without comment. 
Shortly after Carlyle’s death, Mr. FitzGerald 
writes : 

“TI was touched with the account of Carlyle’s simple 
Obsequies among his own Kinsfolk, in the place of his 
Birth—it was fine of him to settle that so it should be. 
I am glad that Mr. Froude is charged with his Biog- 
raphy: a Gentleman, as well as a Scholar and ‘ Writer 


of Books,’ who will know what to leave unsaid as well 
as what to say.” 


In a letter of the following month, we read : 


«“ You have, I suppose, the Carlyle Reminiscences: 
of which I will say nothing except that, much as we out- 
siders gain by them, I think that, on the whole, they 
had better have been kept unpublished—for some while 
at least. As also thinks Carlyle’s Niece, who is sur- 
prised that Mr. Froude, whom her Uncle trusted above 
all men for the gift of Reticence, should have been in 
so much hurry to publish what was left to his Judgment 
to publish or no.” 

The Biography is more favorably judged : 

“ The Carlyle ‘ Reminiscences’ had long indisposed 
me from taking up the Biography. But when I began, 
and as I went on with that, I found it one of the most 
interesting of Books: and the result is that I not only 
admire and respect Carlyle more than ever I did: but 
even love him, which I never thought of before. . . . 
His indifference to her [Mrs. Carlyle’s] sufferings seems 
to me rather because of Blindness than Neglect; and I 
think his Biographer has been even a little too hard 
upon him on the score of Selfish disregard of her. In- 
deed, Mr. Norton (of Cambridge) wrote to me that he 
looked on Froude as something of an Iago toward his 
hero in respect of all he had done for him. The pub- 
lication of the Reminiscences is indeed a mystery to me: 
for I should have thought that, even in a mercantile 
point of view, it would indispose others, as me it did, 
to the Biography. But Iago must have bungled in his 
work so far as I, for one, am concerned, if the result is 
such as I find it— or unless I am very obtuse indeed. 
So I tell Mr. Norton, who is about to edit Carlyle’s 
Letters to Emerson, and whom I should not like to see 

ing to his work with such an ‘ Animus’ toward his 

ellow-Editor.” 
The month following, Mr. FitzGerald contin- 


ues: 
“Yes; you must read Froude’s Carlyle above all 
things, and tell me if you do not feel as I do about it. 
Professor Norton persists in it that I am proof against 
Froude’s invidious insinuations simply because of my 
having known Carlyle. But how is it that I did not 
know, that Carlyle was so good, and even love- 
able, tili I read the Letters which Froude now edits ? 
I regret that I did not know what the Book tells us 
while Carlyle was alive; that I might have loved him 
as well as admired him. But Carlyle never spoke of 
himself in that way: I never heard him advert to his 
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Works and Fame, except one day he happened to men- 
tion ‘ About the time when Men began to talk of me.’” 

Touching the Carlyle-Emerson Letters, Mr. 
FitzGerald says : 

« Professor Norton had sent me his Carlyle-Emerson 
Correspondence, which we [himself and Mr. Aldis 
Wright] conned over together, and liked well on either 
side. Carlyle should not have said (and stili less Nor- 
ton printed !) that Tennyson was a ‘ gloomy’ Soul, nor 
Thackeray ‘ of inordinate appetite,’ neither of which say- 
ings is true: nor written of Lord Houghton as a‘ Robin 
Redbreast’ of a man. I shall wait very patiently till 
Mudie sends me Jane Carlyle — where I am told there 
is a word of not unkindly toleration of me; which, if one 
be named at all, one may be thankful for.” 

Among the American authors alluded to 
here and there in the letters is Mr. Lowell — 
who “may do,” thinks the writer, “for En- 
glish authors something as Ste. Beuve has done 
for the French.” Apropos of Mr. Leslie Steph- 
en’s “ Hours in a Library,” Mr. FitzGerald 
says : 

“ Another book of the kind — Lowell’s ‘ Among my 
Books ’— is excellent also: perhaps with more Genius 
than Stephen; but on the other hand not so temperate, 
judicious, or scholarly in taste.” 


Mr. FitzGerald is always refreshingly frank 
as to his own (sometimes a little whimsical) 
literary preferences. After bestowing a page 
of praise on a little street song, “ Le Bon 
Pasteur,” which he once heard sung in Paris 
to a barrel-organ accompaniment, and which 
he confesses “‘ touched me more than any of 
Béranger’s most beautiful things,” he goes on 
to say: 

“I have been trying again at another Great Artist’s 
work which I never could care for at all, Goethe’s 
Faust, in Hayward’s Prose Translation. Hayward 
quotes from Goethe himself, that, though of course 
much of a Poem must evaporate in a Prose Translation, 
yet the Essence must remain. Well; I distinguish as 
little of that Essential Poetry in the Faust now as when 
I first read it —longer ago than ‘ Le Bon Pasteur,’ and 
in other subsequent attempts. I was tempted to think 
this was scme Defect — great Defect — in myself: but 
a note at the end of the Volume informs me that a 
much greater Wit than I was in the same plight—even 
Coleridge. . . . I find a great want of Invention and 
Imagination both in the Events and Characters.” 


A comparison more flattering to Béranger 
than the one above noted is made in a previous 
letter. On the question whether the French 
chansonnier or Burns were the “ Greater Gen- 
ius,” the writer concludes : 

“I can’t say; but with all my Admiration for about 
a Score of the Frenchman’s almost perfect Songs, I 
would give all of them up for a Score of Burns’s Coup- 
lets, Stanzas, or single Lines scattered among those 

uite imperfect Lyrics of his. Béranger, no doubt, was 
The Artist; which still is not the highest Genius — wit- 
ness Shakespeare, Dante, A’schylus, Calderon, to the 





contrary. Burns assuredly had more Passion than the 
Frenchman ; which is not Genius either, but a great 
Part of the Lyric Poet still. What Béranger might 
have been, if born and bred among Banks, Braes, and 
Mountains, I cannot tell: Burns had that advantage 
over him. And then Hi to love, amid the 
heather, as compared to Lise the Grisette in a Parisian 
suburb! . . . Some thirty years ago A. Tennyson went 
over Burns’s Ground in Dumfries. When he was one 
day by Doon-side —‘I can’t tell how it was, Fitz, but 
I fell into a Passion of Tears ’— and A. T. not given to 
the melting mood at all.” 

The writer’s love of fun peeps out pleasantly 
in most of the letters. An amusing personage, 
the low comedian of the book, one may say, is 
the small boy employed by Mr. FitzGerald (his 
own eyesight failing) as “‘ reader.” This liter- 
ary character seems to have been retained as a 
source of mirth rather than of instruction, for 
we read at the outset : 

“ Books you see I have nothing to say about. The 
Boy who came to read to me made such Blundering 
Work that I was forced to confine him to a Newspaper, 
where his Blunders were often as entertaining as the 
Text which he mistook. We had ‘ in the 
French Assembly, and, on one occasion, ‘iron-clad laugh- 
ter from the Extreme Left.’ Once again, at the con- 
clusion of the London news, ‘Consolations closed at 
91, ex Div.’— and so on.” 

We shall close our poachings from Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald with the following story, which is cer- 
tainly worthy of Dean Hole: 

« Scene. — Country Church on Winter’s Evening. 
Congregation, with the Old Hundredth ready for the 
Parson to give out some Dismissal Words. Good old 
Parson (not at all meaning rhyme): ‘The Light has 
grown so very dim, I scarce can see to read the Hymn.’ 

Congregation, taking it up: to the first half of the 
Old Hundredth: 

‘ The light has grown so very dim, 
I scarce can see to read the Hymn.’ 
(Pause, as usual: Parson, mildly impatient): «I did 
not mean to read a Hymn, I only meant my eyes were 
dim.’ 
Congregation, to second part of Old Hundredth: 
‘I did not mean to read a Hymn; 
I only meant my eyes were dim.’ 
Parson, out of Patience, etc.: 
‘I didn’t mean a Hymn at all,— 
I think the Devil’s in you all” 

The volume is carefully and thoroughly ed- 
ited by Mr. William Aldis Wright, who has 
wisely retained his author’s peculiarities, or 
whimsicalities, of punctuation, spelling, and in 
the use of capital letters. One slip we note in 
the indexing — a reference to Sainte-Beuve on 
page 38 being credited to page 35. Edward 
FitzGerald ranks easily with the best half-dozen 
of our later letter-writers ; and the reader is not 
likely to regret anything in the present volame 
save its brevity. E. G. J. 
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OuR SHAKESPEARIAN SCHOLAR. * 


In one of the many semi-apochryphal con- 
versations with Continental friends, which are 
reported by our wandering students on their 
return heme, is the following passage : 

The German student to his American friend: But you 
cannot have Universities in America, for you have no 
scholars. 

(American friend says, feebly, that we have scholars.) 

G. S.: But if you have scholars, where are their 
books? Produce the books, I beg of you, produce the 
books. 

Although the challenge is based upon a con- 
ception of scholarship somewhat different from 
that which obtains generally among us, yet it 
has a certain sense of its own. Dr. Furness’s 
‘“‘ Variorum Shakespeare ” is one of the works 
to be produced upon such an occasion, and it 
is always with a mingling of pleasure and pride 
that it becomes a duty to chronicle the ap- 
pearance of one of its volumes — in this case 
the tenth, containing “ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” It is not, however, necessary to repeat 
here the congratulations which American schol- 
ars may justly exchange with each new volume 
of this edition. Everyone knows its general 
character, the excellence of its scholarship, and 
the value of its contents. 

Each volume of the “ Variorum” is a mon- 
ument to the learning, the devotion, the acumen 
of the noble army of Shakespearian critics ; 
and also to the childishness, at times, and the 
pedantry, of at least some of them. We have 
in this volume of 350 large octavo pages the 
best of what the critics have said upon “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and also a good 
deal else. To the Shakespearian student the 
value of the book is obvious enough ; but the 
intelligent, though general, reader may perhaps 
be excused if he look somewhat coldly at the 
unutterable deal of comment to the halfpenny- 
worth of text.| Would it not be more to his 
purpose to read the play by itself, to enjoy its 
living beauty, and to let the commentators 
struggle by themselves over the dry bones? 
The generous stimulus of soul, the keen de- 
light at the reading of the play, is nowise in- 
creased by pausing on every line to consider 
opinions on a disputed reading or conjectures 
as to a difficult allusion. 





{This may scom a low estimate of the value of a play of’ 


Shakespeare’s, but the allusion requires it, and when you can 
= two farthings apiece is not so 





_ The question is a perennial one ; it comes to 
mind with each new volume of the “Variorum,” 
and, indeed, is practically answered by each,— 
the question of the value, or perhaps better, the 
place, of the immense amount of special scholar. 
ship which by this time surrounds every play 
of Shakespeare’s and many other masterpieces 
as well. There is always present in mind the 
conception, on the one hand, of the lover of 
literature who reads the plays, and the plays 
only, for pure delight in them; and on the 
other hand, of the dryasdust who scents a 
crux in every misprint and indulges in arduous 
hair-splitting to account for every unimportant 
trifle. Between the two, Dr. Furness has good 
right to act as mediator ; for he has done as 


' much hard work, and dry work too, as the next 


man, and he takes as keen a pleasure in the 
plays, as such, as anyone else. 

One matter over which Shakespearian schol- 
arship never wearies, and at which the Shake- 
speare lover is apt to gird a bit, is that concern- 
ing the dates of the plays. On this subject Dr. 
Furness has already expressed his opinion — 
at the end of his discussion of the date of “ The 
Tempest, ” for instance ; and in this volume we 
have it again. In his few words (pp. xx., xxi.) 
upon the matter, he calls attention to the opin- 
ion of those who deem speculations on the sub- 
ject “of keen interest, and the source of what 
they think is, in their own case, refined pleas- 
ure.” Such students, however, he wishes would 
calmly “ ask themselves, what is the chief end 
of man in reading Shakespeare. I think they 
would discern that not by the discovery of the 
dates of these plays is it that fear or compassion, 
or the sense of humor, is awakened : the clearer 
vision would enable them, I trust, to separate 
the chaff from the wheat; and that when, be- 
fore them, there pass scenes of breathing life, 
with the hot blood stirring, they would not seek 
after the date of the play, nor ask Shakespeare 
how old he was when he wrote it” (p. xx.). 

Doubtless everybody would agree with Dr. 
Furness here, for there certainly is much empty 
pedantry in many such studies : it seems worth 
while, however, to look at the matter from a 
somewhat different point of view. As far as 
concerns refinement of intellectual pleasure for 
the individual, there will probably be little 
question between the man who is reading with 
delight for the first or the hundredth time “« A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and the one who 
is balancing evidence concerning the year the 
play was written, and therefore on the age of 
Shakespeare when he wrote it.. As a play, it 
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would. doubtless be delightful, if, as it stands 
now, it had been written by anyone and at any 
time. But it is by Shakespeare, — a very in- 
teresting man, as Mr. Dowden and Mr. Wen- 
dell and others have written books to testify. 
Now these books on the nature of Shakespeare’s 
genius, and the developmert of it, are well 
worthy of existence ; and, further, they are not 
only in themselves sources of refined pleasure, 
but they give us a certain increase of pleasure 
in reading the plays which is not to be obtained 
otherwise.* But in order that such books 
might be possible, it was necessary that a vast 
amount of guessing, criticizing, comparing, sift- 
ing, and theorizing should be done concerning 
the date of each particular play. It would not 
be enough that one scholar should study the 
matter ; the attention of many was necessary 
to secure the highest possible accuracy ; there 
needed many mistakes, many follies even, that 
the truth might be somewhat assured. A point 
here, a point there, were perhaps only curious 
speculations in themselves, but taken altogether 
the whole made up a fine piece of work, and 
one well worth the doing. It was hard work, 
and dry and stupid it seemed to many; but it 
had to be done, and well done. And it had to 
be done by many, not merely by such as liked 
it; it was work to which something was due 
from every scholar, if only for the honor of the 
guild ; for if left entirely to such as prized it 
above all other work, it was sure to be done — 
well, perhaps not entirely as it might have been 
done. 

So, without placing the pleasure to be gained 
from a study of the dates of Shakespeare’s 
plays on a level with the pleasure to be gained 
from the plays themselves, we may see that 
such studies are important and honorable in 
their way, and indeed indispensable. And 
something of the same sort may be said as to 
some of the other directions in which Shake- 
spearian criticism has directed itself : the study 
of texts, for instance, the study of sources, and 
of what not else. If it were undone, we should 
have the plays themselves, and great pleasure 
should we get from them. But now that the 
work has been done, the student who has ac- 
quainted himself with a bit of it, and kept his 
head the while, finds the plays the source not 


*I can hardly say, with Dr. Furness, that facts which are 
‘* purely biographical ” have for me as much relevancy to the 
plays themselves as has ‘‘ a chemical analysis of the paper of 
sly meatball 2b anode wh xxi.). 
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part, on appreciating its place in Shakespeare’s life, I 
cead «Hamlet? with an increase of pleasure which could 
never be given me by the contemplation of a chemical formula. 








only of the simple appreciation of character 
and action and feeling, but of a hundred or a 
thousand new bits of thought and significance. 
Words and lines which before had no special 
importance come to be rich with emotion or 
weighted with meaning; and although on a 
cursory reading such things may not, do not, 
intrude themselves on the attention, they are 
at least sub-consciously present, and give a 
body, an atmosphere, which wonld otherwise 
be missing. 

It is, however, known to everyone that there 
is the temptation to be so carried away by the 
scholarship that Shakespeare himself becomes 
but a minor figure. But this is the abuse of 
what should be rightly used, and the remedy 
is temperance rather than total abstinence. 
And it is because anyone may find in this vol- 
ume of the “ Variorum ” a good example of the 
temperate scholarship which is a fine thing, 
rather than the pedantic abuse of it, that the 
above remarks have any pertinence here. A 
variorum edition consists of the notes and crit- 
icisms of many scholars ; but it is by no means 
a mere compilation. There is more even to be 
done than finding industriously and selecting 
carefully, and more and more as the present 
edition proceeded have its readers become ac- 
quainted with the editor. In the first volumes 
he was almost concealed behind the fruits of 
his industry ; in the present volume, as in the 
two or three before it, he takes more frequent 
occasion to mingle with the criticisms of others 
the result of his own ripened and seasoned judg- 
ment. 

Indeed, to the young student, as to the reader 
who has no desire to be a student at all, the 
great value of the present volume of the « Vari- 
orum” is not so much in exhibiting the net 
result of Shakespearian scholarship as to “ A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ as in its showing 
the use to be made of all this work and the 
temper in which it is to be regarded ; and this 
is something which can hardly be rated too 
highly. 

It is not necessary to point out that Dr. Fur- 
ness is widely read, learned, industrious, acute, 
and so on. It may, however, be worth while 
to remark that he is a critic eminently sane, 
temperate, appreciative, human, sympathetic. 
He is always ready with explanation of a diffi- 
culty or suggestion of a meaning; but he has 
little patience with the mole-like burrower 
whose investigations are so deep that the life 
and beauty of the world above is lost to him. 
He patiently records the follies of too-zealous 
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theorists, but takes liberty to point out that no- 
body need be over-persuaded by them. He is 
careful to call attention to the knowledge which 
is good enough in itself, but lacks any real con- 
nection with the matter in hand. Nor is he so 
taken up with a sense of the dignity of his po- 
sition that he cannot indulge himself and his 
readers in pleasing satire now and then, or lam- 
bent humor. In fact, he uses his great learn- 
ing for his own ends, and by no means allows 
himself to be abused by it. And as evidence 
of all this, might be cited from the volume in 
hand hundreds of examples of editorial com- 
ment if there were space for them. We must 
be content, however, to note merely some of 
the excellences of Dr. Furness’s temper as a 
scholar, which now he is more willing than for- 
merly to allow his readers to appreciate. 

And this, it would appear, is precisely what 
Dr. Furness should do. It would be a pity, 
surely, if the first Shakespearian scholar of our 
country should content himself with a resumé, 
no matter how carefully arranged, of the work 
of his predecessors. It is very fortunate that 
with the succeeding volumes of his edition he 
allows us to see more and more of the scholar 
himself, and to gain what we may from so ex- 
cellent an example. 

Epwarp E. Hatz, Jr. 








THE ALPS FROM END TO END.* 


It is writ in an ancient Hebrew book that 
on the day of his creation man was bid by his 
Creator to “replenish the earth and subdue 
it.” This task has now for many ages occupied 
man’s attention, but only of late has he attained 
any great mastery of nature and any true cos- 
mopolitanism. To-day, for the first time, he 
feels fairly at home on the earth. He sails 
every water, he sets foot on every land with 
confidence. He subdues even the pinnacles of 
the earth, making of the highest Alps a sum- 
mer playground, scaling Mount Blanc and even 
the dread Matterhorn with the same zest with 
which a schoolboy climbs an apple-tree. 

This sportive familiarity of the modern man 
with great mountains is well exemplified by Sir 
William Martin Conway, as we learn from his 
latest book, “The Alps from End to End.” 
Here we have the journal of a three months’ 

*Tux Atrs rrom Exp ro Enp. By Bp Wee eo 


-_ With 100 full-page illustrations by A. D. . M’Cor- 
: Archibald Constable & Co. (Macmil- 








excursion, taking in the whole range of the 
Alps in their highest peaks, and covering a 
tramp and climb of one thousand miles, with a 
record of the ascent of twenty-one mountains 
and thirty-nine passes. The author strongly 
advises a long trip of this kind, as giving “a 
knowledge of the Alps as a range or region of 
mountains, and not merely as a casual assem- 
blage of crags, affording gymnastic problems,” 
and also as conveying “a truer idea of any moun- 
tain region than can be yielded by a number 
of climbs, radiating from a centre.” “ When, 
however, a man has traversed the depths of a 
mountain region on foot, and climbed a succes- 
sion of peaks and passes, beholding from each 
the others that are to come, or those more re- 
motely left behind, he has within him a scale 
whereby to measure the depth as well as the 
extent of a view. 


Mr. Conway and party started from Turin, 
June 2, 1894, and soon came to the first Alp, 
Rocca dell’ A bisso, “ a trifling hump, but being 
number one, we wanted to climb it.”” However, 
as it commanded the view of a number of forts, 
they were not allowed this privilege, and so 
passed on through the verdurous Italian land- 
scape, occasionally stopping for the view. 

“ We halted often, sitting on the grass amongst green 
lichen-covered rocks, with rock-walls about us, aval- 
anches booming, and a fresh air stroking our hot faces. 
Overhead was a blue sky, wherein the heavenly powers 
were spinning cirrus webs. Falling waters sang to us 
their eternal mountain song, how that all winter long 
frost had bound them in prison, but now the sun had 
come to set them free, and they were off to the sweet 
fields and bright villages, to Venice and the Sea.” 


After sundry fortunes and misfortunes of no 
great consequence, the party came on to the 
Ruitor névé, an immense field of glacier snow. 


“Seldom have I been in lovelier surroundings than 
those afforded by the rippled névé and the glittering 
mist. The air was soft. A perfect silence reigned. 
Nothing in sight had aspect of solidity; we seemed to 
be in a world of gossamer and fairy webs. Presently 
there came an indescribable movement and flickering 
above us, as though our bright chaos were taking form. 
Vague and be shapes trembled into view and 

owing light bands striped the white 
floor. Wisps a wae vs eomeah and eddied around. At 
last, to our my mae delight, there spread before us 
in one long range the whole mass of Mont Blanc and 
the Grandes Jorasses, a vision of sparkling beauty be- 
held through a faint veil, which imperceptibly dissolved 
and disappeared. I halted to gaze on the wondrous 
thus astonishingly revealed. Assuredly no- 
where else is Mont Blanc better seen than from this 
Ruitor névé. No foreground more admirably serves to 
set off its blue shadowing buttresses and cream-colored 
domes than the flat white area of this magnificent snow- 
field ” 
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Shortly after this “celestial vision,” they 
made the first ascent of Mont Blanc for the 
year 1894. The author’s description of the 
present appearance of the summit is interest- 


“It was just noon when we stood on the top, arriving 
there all together. The first thing we looked at was 
not Europe at our feet, but M. Jansen’s hut—a dread- 
ful disfigurement. The last time I was here, the sur- 
face of the dome was one unbroken curve of snow, aloof 
from map. Now man has rooted the evidences of his 
activity deep into the icy mass and strewed its surface 
with shavings and paper, so frozen down that the storms 
of the whole year have not sufficed to remove them. I 
eannot, however, say that we felt any resentment against 
the hat-builders, for we took shelter behind the observ- 
atory from the blasts of the cold gale.” 

From this summit there was a magnificent 
panorama ; but the clouds were the most fas- 
cinating. Mr. Conway is very much alive to 
the beauty of clouds, regarding them as “‘ every 
bit as beautiful as mountains,” and he has 
much to say about them in this book. From 
Mont Blane Mr. Conway proceeded on through 
the Bernese Oberland and the Tyrol, and fin- 
ished his expedition by the ascent of the An- 
kogl, “‘ the last of the snowy Alps.” 

Mr. Conway, we note, is not one of those who 
abuse the mountain railways, which are becom- 
' ing so common in the Alps. He regards them 
of distinct use to all, and as having a special 
value in keeping the crowd to a definite track, 
which the unconventional traveller can easily 
avoid. ‘ Every new hill railroad, every recog- 
nized lunching-place or Belvedere, becomes a 
further clamp that yet more irrevocably holds 
the crowd to its particular and narrow route.” 
On this point, I observe that that excellent 
traveller Mr. Finck, in a recent letter to “ The 
Nation,” is of similar opinion, and he shows 
also that the railways need not deface the land- 


There is, on the whole, some sense of disap- 
pointment in this book. It chronicles no great 
feats and no thrilling adventures, as does Mr. 
Whymper in his Scrambles among the Alps”’ 
or his “Great Andes of the Equator,” or as 
Mr. Conway’s own “ Climbing in the Korako- 
ram-Himalayas.” This volume is too scrappy 
in contents and in style, and sometimes there 
is a suspicion of padding. In short, the book 
is not inevitable enough. It is interesting in 
parts, but its chief value is as a guide-book sup- 
plementary to Baedeker. This value is greatly 
increased by the last chapter, “so kindly con- 
tributed by the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge, the 
most learned expert in Alpine topography that 
has ever lived.” The volume sadly lacks a 





map, and a glossary of mountaineering terms 
would be very acceptable to most readers. The 
work is fully illustrated with drawings by Mr. 
M’Cormick. These are soft and artistic, and 
the experienced Alpinist will find them highly 
interesting and suggestive ; but, for the most 
part, they will be “caviare to the general.” 


Hrram M. STan.ey. 








THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY.* 





The anticipations awakened when it was an- 
nounced that Mr. W. J. Courthope was en- 
gaged in the preparation of “A History of 
English Poetry” are now in a measure realized 
by the publication of the first volume of the 
work, accompanied by a promise that the re- 
maining volumes shall be forthcoming during 
the next few years. Such a history, which 
amounts to a history of our literature in the 
noblest and most significant of its forms, has 
long been awaited, and it is probable that no 
more competent hand for the work than that 
of Mr. Courthope could be found among liv- 
ing English or American scholars. It is true 
that he is lacking in equipment for some parts 
of the work, and particularly for the treat- 
ment of the period discussed in this initial vol- 
ume ; but the most versatile student can hardly 
be expected, in these days of intensive inves- 
tigation, to do adequate justice to the great 
subject of our thousand years of poetical his- 
tory in all of its aspects. To elucidate En- 
glish poetry, as annalist, philologist, and met- 
rical specialist, as esthetic critic and philosoph- 
ical historian, as student of its ethical and 
political bearings, of its manifold relations to 
the life of our race,— this is a task not likely 
to come within the reach of any one man, how- 
ever great his will and his scholarly devotion. 
It is not in disparagement, then, but in recog- 
nition of the inevitable limitations of the indi- 
vidual, that we must set down Mr. Courthope’s 
work as defective in some of these matters. 
Mere annalist he does not attempt to be, and 
he frankly confesses that he is not a philologist. 
As a metrist, he gives evidence of much spe- 
cial preparation, yet even here he is not always 
abreast of modern English scholarship. But 
for the other aspects of the work his equipment 
is substantial, and he has built upon a broad 
and deep foundation. 


* A Hisrory or Encuisn Porrry. By W. J. Courthope, 
M.A. Volumel. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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The underlying principle of Mr. Courthope’s 
treatment of English poetry is found in his con- 
ception of the fundamental unity of the subject 
and of its solidarity with the other phases, 
artistic, social, and political, of English life. 
** My aim has been,” he says, “‘ to treat poetry 
as an expression of the imagination, not simply 
of the individual poet, but of the English peo- 
ple ; to use the facts of political and social his- 
tory as keys to the poet’s meaning, and to make 
poetry clothe with life and character the dry 
record of external facts.” In this aim, we note, 
Mr. Courthope is at one with M. Jusserand, 
whose work we reviewed not long ago ; although 
the former writer keeps his extra-literary ma- 
terial more in the background than does the 
latter. To exhibit the principle of growth and 
movement in our poetry, to show that there 
are in its history no inexplicable phenomena, 
is set down by the author as a second primary 
aim, although, strictly considered, it is rather 
a corollary of the aim previously formulated. 
This principle is illustrated by the account of 
the Renaissance, in which he takes exception 
to the tendency of such men as Symonds and 
Pater to regard that new birth of the spirit as 
‘“‘a sudden and isolated movement of the hu- 
man mind, which cannot be explained by the 
ordinary methods of historic investigation.” In 
outlining his plan of treatment, Mr. Courthope 
distinguishes “ from Chaucer downwards . . . 
the confluence of three great streams of thought, 
which blend in a single channel without any 
of them ever quite losing its separate life and 
identity.” These streams of thought are: (1) 
“The genius of Race, the stream of Anglo- 
Saxon character, and custom, modi- 
fied by the influence of Scandinavian imagin- 
ation, as well as by all the impulses and ideas 
derived from the Latin nations through the 
Norman Conquest.” (2) “ The tradition of Ed- 
ueation systematized by the Latin Church, 
many traces of which survive in the courses of 
our universities and public schools.” (3) “ The 
tradition of Greco-Roman Culture, carried 
through the barbarous ages in many slender 
duets and channels, which, mingling the spirit 
of the ancient world with the infant civilization 
of Europe, prepared the way for the great re- 
vival of arts and letters commonly known as 
the Renaissance.” 

This is admirably put, no doubt, and em- 
bodies a sound philosophy of the subject, but 
the words “ from Chaucer downwards ” are sig- 
nificant, and call attention to the feature of 
Mr. Courthope’s treatment likely to provoke 





the largest measure of dissent. For he contra- 
venes his fundamental doctrine of unity by re- 
fusing to apply, except in a one-sided way, the 
above outlined to the history of our 

poetry from Cedmon to Chaucer. He is very 
emphatic upon this point. ‘“‘ Between the poetry 
produced in England before the Norman Con- 
quest and the poetry of Chaucer there is abso- 
lutely no link of connection.” To state his po- 
sition simply, it is that the antecedents of the 
Chaucerian and post-Chaucerian poetry are to 
be sought in “ the region of mixed culture pre- 
vailing among the nations of joint Latin and 
Teutonic descent.” We are content to state 
Mr. Courthope’s position, without arguing at 
length against it. To our mind, the opposed 
position,’so well occupied and strongly defended 
by Ten Brink, M. Jusserand, and Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke, is more tenable; but the whole 
question is obviously one of balance between 
the three elements of the problem as already 
outlined. Mr. Courthope magnifies the import- 
ance of the second and third at the expense of 
the first, that is all. Mr. Brooke, on the other 
hand, has probably magnified unduly the first 
at the expense of the others. Both views de- 
part from the mean which here, as almost every- 
where else, is golden ; but Mr. Courthope’s de- 
parture seems the wider and the less justifiable. 
The adequate classical equipment of the au- 
thor is doubtless responsible for the undue 
stress that he puts upon the classical and other 
non-racial influences in the development of our 
poetry. He is constantly seeking for classical 
parallels and illustrations, as when he calls 
Langland the Nevius and Chaucer the Ennius 
of English poetry. He gives us a fine analysis 
of the decay of the classical spirit in European 
thought, and pictures with ample knowledge 
and insight the transition to medizvalism. He 
assumes a corresponding sympathy and knowl- 
edge on the part of his readers when he prints 
without translation many of the Latin passages 
cited in the furtherance of his argument, al- 
though translations are given of the Italian 
and even of the Old English quotations. This 
classical bent, so characteristic of Mr. Court- 
hope’s treatment throughout, seems on the 
whole fortunate (even if a little partial), be- 
cause it does justice to a phase of the subject 
to which most historians have done something 
less than justice. We shall await with an in- 
terest even greater than occasioned in the pres- 
ent volume the applications of Mr. Courthope’s 
classical scholarship to the later periods of our 
poetry, so rich in opportunities for the tracing 
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of classical parallels of expression and analo- 
gies of thought. 

A rapid commentary upon the successive 
chapters of this volume may now be given. Of 
the introductory chapters we have already dis- 
cussed the salient features. They are followed 
by one on Anglo-Saxon poetry, in the course 
of which three stages are indicated: (1). The 
primitive Teutonic pre-Christian compositions 
(Béowulf, ete.). (2) Compositions in which 
the art of minstrelsy is applied to scriptural 
subjects (Cadmon). (3) Compositions dom- 
inated by the influence of Latin ecclesiastical 
education (Cynewulf, etc.). On the vexed 
question of the composition of “ Béowulf,” Mr. 
Courthope stands for unity of authorship. The 
chapter on Anglo-Norman poetry is crowded, 
and its treatment is less satisfactory than that 
of M. Jusserand. This is followed by a chap- 
ter on the early Renaissance, in which space is 
found for rather lengthy consideration of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, of the “ Ro- 
man de la Rose,” and of Laurence Minot and 
the political songs of his period. This episode 
brings us to Langland and Chaucer, who have 
chapters to themselves, about equal in length. 
They are, on the whole, perfunctory summaries, 
arranging in a fairly acceptable manner the 
materials collected by past scholarship. The 
most striking thing in the treatment of Lang- 
land is the elaborate comparison of “ Piers 
Plowman” and the “ Divine Comedy ”; the dis- 
tinctive note of thé chapter about Chaucer is 
its envisagement of the poet as a full realiza- 
tion of the ideals of the trowvere. A chapter 
upon Gower, Lydgate, and Occleve comes 
next, and informs us that Gower’s “ poetical 
qualities are of a high order,” which does not 
exactly agree with Loweli’s opinion, and is not 
as likely to find acceptance. The recent dis- 
eovery, by Mr. Macaulay, of the lost “ Specu- 
lum Meditantis,”’ came too late to be mentioned 
in the present work. The various uses of alle- 
gory in the Middle Ages, with illustrations 
from Henryson, Dunbar, Douglas, Hawes, Skel- 
ton, and Barclay, is the subject of the next 
chapter, and leads up to an account of “ The 
Rise of the Drama in England.” Mr. Court- 
hope does not propose to treat of the drama at 
length, for reason of the histories already ex- 
isting, which does not seem to us an entirely 
adequate excuse for neglecting the greatest of 
English poetical forms. ‘The Decay of En- 
glish Minstrelsy”’ is the subject of a chapter 
which admirably illustrates the philosophical 
method of the whole work, a method that is 





constantly reverting to the origins of the move- 
ment or form under consideration, and deals 
with it from a historical and evolutionary stand- 
point. A -brief “« Retrospect” brings the vol- 
ume to its close. 

In conclusion, we will venture to express the 
hope that Mr. Courthope may be permitted to 
complete the work he has so well begun. When 
we think of Warton, Morley, and Ten Brink, 
to say nothing of the unrealized plans of Pope, 
Gray, and so many others, we cannot fail to 
be impressed with the uncertainty of all such 
great intellectual undertakings as the present. 
We are comparatively rich in treatments of 
our poetical history in its beginnings, but from 
the Elizabethan period downwards, we have 
practically nothing continuous but the great 
work of Taine. Just now there are three men 
in the race, Mr. Courthope, Mr. Brooke, and 
M. Jusserand. All three have started well, 
and we shall indeed have reasons for self-con- 
gratulation if all three live to carry out their 
plans. Of these three ambitious beginnings, 
that of Mr. Courthope, in spite of the strictures 
that we have found it necessary to make, is on 
the whole the most promising. Completed in 
accordance with its present design, it will be 
such a monument of our poetical history as the 
scholarship of the twentieth century will not 
easily better, and such as few literary archi- 
tects will be found daring enough to attempt 


to rival. Wiriram Morton Payne. 








THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH.* 





The cataloguers in our public libraries, com- 
ing to the volume on “ The Teaching of English 
in American Universities,” will doubtless enter 
it under the rubric “ Educational ”—and justly 
so. Only as we have been shaking off pro- 
vincialism we have come to know that in’ the 
largest sense three-quarters of the world’s lit- 
erature is properly educational. The culture 
of the individual is the correlative of the rights 
of the individual, and civilization means pre- 
cisely the possibility of individual rights and 
individual culture. The history of culture is 
the vastly significant thing at the heart of all 
history. In the story of Greek education, of 
the education of the church in the middle 
ages, and of modern public and corporate 
education, is summarized the story of modern 

*Tas Tracuine or Encuise ry American UnivEr- 


sities. Edited by William Morton Payne. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co. , 
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civilization. The old order is breaking up, now 
as ever, and we desire to readjust our scheme 
of culture to a new order of ideas. We have 
thought too narrowly that education is mainly 
mental training. We are ambitious now to 
attempt to mould equally the physical form 
and the moral nature. It is true, of course, 
that intellectual training has always involved 
moral discipline as a sine gua non, but perhaps 
there are years in which the order should be 
reversed and the intellectual training should be 
incidental to the moral. And of course moral 
does not mean merely prudential or prudish. 

The literature of power appeals directly to 
the moral nature. Can we grade and present 
this literature in such a way as to make it a 
progressive curriculum of moral training? Cer- 
tainly not after any half-hearted and mechan- 
ical system. But broadly and liberally — yes. 
Let us begin our experiment, therefore, with 
the literature which offers the least impediment 
of mere scholasticism, which appeals the most 
directly to the moral mood and to sympathetic 
emotions. Let us take English literature, and 
make of it a means to direct training of facul- 
ties hitherto neglected in our imperfectly organ- 
ized modern educational system. Reasoning of 
this sort, I take it, prompts the movement of 
which this book is the outcome and the expres- 
sion. 

As a book, it is both experimental and de- 
liberative. It is a record of experiments and 
attempts, a sort of cooperative stock-taking and 
balancing of accounts, together with delibera- 
tions and counsellings as to methods and theo- 
ries and beliefs. It is evident that the move- 
ment is still experiments], although the theory 
of it is becoming rapidly approved. English 
literature is to be taught as literature, with the 
full force and effect of the emotional and imag- 
inative meaning of each masterpiece considered, 
if pair art Nyngan gr From Bos- 

keley, we agree upon this. The aim 
is to make great books speak loudly and thrill- 
ingly to the secret and primary consciousness 
of each pupil and neophyte, as they speak at 
their best to the chosen few. Then as we read 
in youth so will we read in age, and the springs 
of emotion will be stirred with formative and 
lofty ideals. 

But we must beware lest a separation, too 
early and too easy, be forced between what are 
at bottom but two aspects of one being, the 
moral nature and the intellectual nature. Both 
the intellect and the emotions are servants of 
the will, and must be trained together pari 





. We must avoid scholasticism in liter- 

ary teaching, but we must beware equally of a 
de-intellectualized emotionalism and of hazy 
Hegelianisms fitted in as connotative interpre- 
tations. Simply because literature appeals more 
i to the emotions and the will, it is not 
exempted from the tests and the discipline of 


Again, we should remember that as all hu- 
man action in a wide prospect is of mixed 
moral worth, so even the greatest literature 
does not reflect perfect ideals. This is perhaps 
elementary, but it is mostly disregarded ; and 
consequently all art, from Plato to the Puritans, 
has been put on the defensive. And with the 
Philistines (who replenish the earth) it is a 
grave consideration. Wherefore logic and the 
sciences appear safer, while the emotional na- 
ture is restrained from generalizing into forms 
of art and is stifled at home and in school under 
the rule-of-thumb. A great deal can be said 
on this question. Ruskin and the psycholo- 
gists are quite right in pointing out that the 
excitation of emotions which receive no vent in 
action (or even the similitude of action) is dan- 
gerous. The great aim of literature, however, 
is to excite the purely sympathetic emotions. 
Art does not excite the concupiscence of the 
individual. But what is the duty of the teacher 
of literature in these premises? Shall he ster- 
ilize his text, and lift it out of the range of 
sympathy? Or shall he gloze it and preach 
from it his own philosophy of life? A short 
and straightforward answer is not easy. 

This volume is a compilation of papers that 
are for the most part already familiar to the 
readers of THe Driat. But their full value 
can be appreciated only when they are taken 
together. As they stand, they form an indis- 
pensable book of reference and vade mecum to 
all interested in the teaching and study of En- 
glish literature. The various reports from each 
college, which make up the body of the volume, 
form a record that is authoritative, and as ac- 
curate as may be under the circumstances. For 
purposes of exact comparison, however, an in- 
dependent general view by one impartial inves- 

i would be necessary. But the chief inter- 
est of the volume, after all, is in its discussions, 
and in what it reveals of motive, ideal, and 
theory. Much is suggested in this way, but 
much more remaius to be worked out by con- 
ference and through experience. It is plain 
that the field of English teaching is still but 
poorly defined. The present state of the mat- 
ter is admirably summed up in Mr. Payne’s 
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general introduction to the volume. The best 
opinion, I believe, is all with him, both in his 
views as to secondary school and to the collegi- 
ate study of English. He stands for a sound 
and well-approved ideal of literature and of lit- 
erary training. It is a very vital matter this, 
whether the ideal of the best judges and lovers 
of literature, of men like Goethe, Coleridge, 
Ste. Beuve, Ruskin, and Lowell, is to be ac- 
cepted in our organized teaching of literature, 
or whether some narrower and more technical 
view of literary culture is to prevail. The intel- 
ligent and educated public is deeply interested 
in this question. This book is a landmark in 
a discussion which is not yet ended. 


FreperRIC Ives CARPENTER. 








RECENT WORKS ON ETHICAL THEORY 
AND THE MORAL LIFE.* 


The immortality which, as it would seem, has been 
vouchsafed to the “ Meditations” of Marcus Aure- 
lius, shows the existence of a constant and wide- 
spread interest in collections of moral aphorisms. 
To the great majority of the reading public, system- 
atic treatises on ethics are caviare ; but the writer 
who, without descending te argument or attempted 
demonstration, speaks straight to the moral con- 
sciousness, revealing to dull eyes the beauty of char- 
acter and the glory of service in the great cause, 
warming the heart with a sense of fellowship in 
well-doing or calling attention to duties hitherto un- 
perceived,—such a writer is sure of a weleome from 
earnest men and women. It is a need of this kind 
that Dr. Coit has sought to supply in the little book 
entitled “The Message of Man.” It is a well- 
selected collection of brief quotations representing 
the best thought on the problems of the moral life 
on the part of more than two hundred writers. At 
the same time, it is something better than a mere 
unorganized mass of disjointed quotations after the 
manner of Bartlett’s “ Dictionary.” Each selection 
has been fitted to the next preceding with such ad- 
mirable skill that at least the main divisions of a 
chapter often read like continuous discourse,— an 
effect which is rather heightened than otherwise by 
the division of the text into verses after the manner 
of the “ Imitation of Christ” and the “ Meditations.” 
The compiler has supplied two excellent indexes— 
one by chapters, giving the source of each verse in 

*Tue Messace or Man: A Book of Ethical Scriptures. 
Gathered from many sources, and arranged by Stanton Coit. 
vane Swan, Sonneschein & Co. (Macmillan & Co., New 

ork. 

Ernicat Appressgs. First Series. By the Lecturers of 
the Ethical Societies. Philadelphia : S. Burns Weston. 

InstrrvTionaL Eruics. By Marietta Kies, Ph.D. Bos- 
ton: Allyn & Bacon. 


Tue Exements or Ernics. By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








its order, the second giving the location in the book 
of all the selections from any one author. 

“ Ethical Addresses” is a collection of lectures, 
originally prepared for delivery before the various 
societies for ethical culture in the United States. 
They deal for the most part, not with disputed 
points of the moral code, nor with the abstract the- 
ories of systematic ethics, but rather with certain 
phases and problems of that moral experience which 
is the common possession of humanity. What is 
implied in the deliberate choice of devotion to duty 
as the supreme principle of every-day life is impress- 
ively set forth in two lectures by Mr. Salter. Dr. 
Adler draws an exquisite picture of the modern 
saint, contrasting him with the mediwval ideal of 
holiness on the one hand, and with the heroic type 
of character on the other. In the address on prayer 
and worship, Dr. Adler asks the question : How can 
high ideals be maintained by those who find it im- 
possible to voice their aspirations for perfection 
either in private prayer or in the exercises of wor- 
ship as conducted in the churches? Other subjects 
discussed are: The religion of ethical culture, true 
liberalism, what does it mean to be religious? etc. 
The opening pages are devoted to a paper written 
originally for “The Forum,” in which Dr. Adler, the 
founder of the ethical movement, gives a clear and 
complete presentation of the aims and methods of 
the ethical societies. Although the papers thus 
brought together are without external marks of rela- 
tionship to each other, nevertheless a bond of union 
exists between them in the common spirit which per- 
vades them all. This finds expression in the con- 
viction that man has within himself the power to 
choose the right and to follow day by day its com- 
mands; that to make him moral you need not ap- 
peal to the fear of future punishment, or even to 
the desire of divine approbation and favor ; you have 
but to open his eyes to the sacredness of duty, to 
the beauty of the perfected character, and to the 
claims of his fellow-men, who are his brethren. To 
some minds, such doctrines will appear strange, if 
not actually repugnant; to others they are the very 
corner-stone of their life’s structure. To the former 
class, the moral strength and enthusiasm of these 
writers will come as the revelation of a new world. 
To many of the latter, these papers may serve as 
the formulation of ideals and principles of action 
for which they have long sought definite expression. 
To the earnest student of whatever creed, they are 
to be recommended as reflecting faithfully the spirit 
of one of the most significant movements of the 
present time. 


“ Institutional Ethics ”’ is a work dealing with the 
ethical aspects of the four great institutions of so- 
ciety,—namely, the family, the school, the state, and 
the church. The detailed discussion of these topics 
is introduced by two chapters devoted to a statement 
of fundamental principles. We are bound to con- 
fess that a careful perusal of this book has failed 
to disclose anything either new or particularly val- 
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uable in its contents. To be sure, we have found 
some interesting quotations from Mr. John Fiske, 
J. R. Green, Prof. H. K. Adams, and other sources, 
equally difficult of access, and, furthermore, we have 
observed that a few of the commonplaces of ethical 
science have been allowed to drift into the text ; but 
he who seeks for more than this is docmed to dis- 
appointment. The introductory chapters are steeped 
in the lore of Dr. W. T. Harris. Possibly some 
readers may find them edifying; personally, we 
could not, though that of course may be due to in- 
tellectual myopia combined with narrow sympathies. 
In connection with a definition of justice as “the 
exaction of what is due to the self,” we read (page 
3): “The return of the heavenly bodies unto their 
own places shows the phase of justice in the creative 
process, the unconscious claiming of that which is 
their own.” When this interesting statement met 
our eye we prepared ourselves to be entertained, if 
nothing more. But even this hope failed. 

We have asserted that works on systematic eth- 
ies are likely to prove caviare to the average lay- 
man, but we must add that the last twenty-five 
years have witnessed a development in the methods 
and results of ethical investigation, sufficiently 
marked to be worthy of the attention of the outside 
public. No longer than a generation ago, the study 
of the subject resembled the performances of a de- 
bating society ; every man was in it to help his side 
win, and you would as soon expect to find an hon- 
est citizen who had voted with his party since Fre- 
mont was nominated admitting that the scales had 
fallen from his eyes at a democratic campaign meet- 
ing, as to find a participant in the great debate on 
morals who had allowed the arguments of his op- 
ponents to make any perticular impression upon his 
mind. Perhaps the moralist of to-day has learned 
a thing or two from the struggles of the past, per- 
haps he is less interested in “schools” and more 
interested in fects than were his predecessors; at 
all events, an unmistakable tendency towards a gen- 
eral agreement on a number of fundamental points 
is making itself felt for the first time in the history 
of ethics,—a sign, as we take it, that we are ready 
to bid farewell to the days of blind partisanship and 
of the superficiai dilettanteism with which, curiously 
enough, it was invariably accompanied. To the 
question, What makes any given action right? a 
compact school of moralists have for a century or 
more insisted no answer could be given, except what 
an ungallant cynic has styled a “ woman’s answer,” 
namely, “It is so because it is so.” To-day almost 
all the leading students of the subject are agreed 
that an ungrounded moral judgment is a moon made 
of green cheese ; that an action that is right is right 
for some reason, and this reason is found in the end 
which it subserves. Expressed in a bare formula, 
this end is the we!l-being of those in any way affected 
by the action. With regard to what constitutes well- 
being, there does indeed exist serious difference 
of opinion, one school holding that all its elements 
are ultimately reducible to happiness, the other 





claiming that it is rather to be identified with the 
perfection of our whole nature, more particularly 
of character. But much has certainly been accom- 
plished when a complex problem ay been reduced 
to this simple form. 

Again, it is not many years since conscience was 
quite generally held to be an infallible guide. To- 
day it is seen that moral insight, like all other parts 
of knowledge, is subject to the laws of growth; that 
as a result, there may be traced through the ages a 
progress in the apprehension of the nature of true 
well-being, an increasing display of intelligent care 
in the selection of the necessary means and a con- 
stant widening in the circle of those having ad- 
mitted claims upon our service. Formerly the same 
school held that conscience was a separate faculty 
dwelling apart by itself in the mental world ; to-day 
it is generally recognized as but the name for the 
varied and complicated processes which reveal to us 
what is contained in and what manner of life is re- 
quired by the moral ideal. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that the 
present state of ethical study leaves much to be de- 
sired, and the future will certainly see methods of 
investigation in common use of whose value few 
moralists of to-day seem to have any conception. 
The fundamental saultonte of ethics deal with judg- 
ments of approbation and reprobation upon con- 
duct. As yet, the great majority of moralists have 
contented themselves with resting the broadest gen- 
eralizations upon the testimony of their own narrow 
experience. As a result, the personal equation has 
played a réle whose magnitude is not unfairly repre- 
sented by the number of conflicting statements as 
to matters of fact which may be found even in stand- 
ard modern treatises. Already, however, the way 
out of this labyrinth is beginning to dawn upon the 
minds of a few investigators. We must study with 
equal care and attention the moral judgments passed 
by ourselves and by others, by Americans and by 
Russians, by Europeans of the nineteenth century 
and those of the ninth, by the saint and the man 
of the world, by the child and by a Goethe, by the 
Australian savages and the cultured Athenians. 
All of these judgments, alike the commonplace, the 

and the apparently absurd, must be 
described, analyzed, and explained, before any con 
clusions as to the principles underlying them are of 
much more value, as science, than the ipse dizit of 
our friends the Esoteric Buddhists. The ethics of 
the immediate future will profit also by the rapid 
advances which are being made in psychology. It 
has been in vain to discuss the differentia of delib- 
erate and instinctive action with an inadequate ac- 
quaintance with the phenomena of volition. The 
place of reason in the moral life might be debated 
forever if there were no prospect of obtaining a 
better insight into the true nature of the mental 
processes covered by this term. The now generally 
accepted doctrine of conscience is largely the fruit 
of the conquests of modern psychology. 

In its strength and in its weaknesses, Dr. Hyslop’s 
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« Elements of Ethics” is a representative book of 
the period. Conduct is declared to be right or 
wrong according as it is calculated to promote or 
hinder the development of the capabilities of human 
nature. The fallibility of conscience is freely ad- 
mitted, and all that is insisted upon is its inviola- 
bility, ¢.¢., its right to uniform obedience from us, 
as the ultimate authority on the problems within 
its jurisdiction. Conscience itself is defined as the 
mind oceupied with moral phenomena. These con- 
clusions bring the author in line with modern 
thought. On the other hand, he has transcended 
it neither in his methods nor his results. We find 
a greater show of precision and exhaustiveness in 
the analysis of phenomena under investigation, with- 
out being, as a matter of fact, brought much farther 
than previous writers have carried us. The extent 
to which the recent treatises in psychology have 
been studied appears to be meagre, and there is no 
trace of any conception of the rich harvest to be 
obtained by an objective study of. the moral judg- 
ments as exhibited in others besides ourselves. 
Apart from an outline of the history of ethical 
thought, and chapters devoted respectively to a con- 
sideration of elementary principles, to the relation 
of religion and morality, and to the relation of rights 
and duties, the main body of the book is occupied 
with the discussion of two great problems: the con- 
ditions of moral judgment, i. ¢., of the imputation 
of praise or blame, and the criterion of moral judg- 
ment. The answer given to the latter—and, indeed, 
the positions taken throughout — mark the author 
as a member of the school of the late Professor T. 
H. Green. The conditions of moral judgment are 
held to be two in number: first, the possession of 
freedom in the sense of power to choose between 
alternatives; and secondly, the possession of con- 
science, or the power to recognize moral distinctions. 
It cannot be said that the discussion of these sub- 
jects brings out much that is absolutely new, but 
the author has stated more clearly than any other 
member of his school just what is essential to moral 
responsibility, and —a matter of equal importance 
— what is not. This portion of his book is worthy 
of careful study. The remainder will certainly re- 
pay the professional moralist for a rapid reading, 
but he will find, on the whole, considerably more 
desert than oasis. The college student for whom 
the work is in a manner especially prepared, and 
the general reader who happens to be hungering and 
thirsting after a knowledge of the principles of 
ethics, will be repelled, we fear, by the heavy style 
and the dreary length to which many of the discus- 
sions have been drawn out. They should be in- 
formed, however, that the former at least is a fail- 
ing common to ethical treatises. The teacher in 
search of a text-book will hardly find in this the 
realization of his ideais, and yet if two-thirds of the 
colleges in the country should adopt it in place of 
what they now use, the change would undoubtedly 
be to the advantage of all concerned. 
Frank CHAPMAN SHARP. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS, 


In the rambling Introduction to his 
pa go fen, ‘| New Studies in Literature” (Hough- 
ai ton), Professor Edward Dowden dis- 
cusses the influence of democracy upon genius, the 
hollowness of manufactured patriotism among Irish- 
men, the future of poetry, the modern school of 
historical writing, and a few other subjects. Upon 
the first theme he is mildly optimistic, and upon 
the second eminently sane; toward the third his 
attitude is not very clearly defined (although he 
goes out of the way to gird at Matthew Arnold’s 
familiar prophecy), and toward the fourth his atti- 
tude is one of semi-regretful acceptance. These dis- 
cursive remarks precede a group of essays in which 
we read, first, of the poetry of Mr. George Mere- 
dith and Mr. Robert Bridges, then of John Donne, 
the good Dean of St. Paul’s, and then of the amours 
de voyage of Fabre d’ Eglantine. These essays lead 


. us up to what we may call the core of the volume 


—a series of chapters upon Goethe. Then follow 
papers upon Coleridge, Edmond Scherer, “ Liter- 
ary Criticism in France,” and “The Teaching of 
English Literature.” The five chapters upon as 
many aspects of Goethe’s protean individuality dis- 
play the critical powers of the author at their best. 
While they hardly have the comprehensive vision 
of another English critic of Goethe — the late Sir 
John Seeley — they exhibit acute penetration and 
unfailing sympathy, qualities not as common as they 
ought to be in English appreciations of the greatest 
of Germans. And it is precisely by this method of 
approaching Goethe from many special points of 
view that he is alone fully to be understood. In 
many respects the most interesting chapter of this 
volume is the closing one — “an introductory lec- 
ture to my college class” on “ The Teaching of En- 
glish Literature.” The writer makes a number of 
excellent points. In the first place, he insists that 
the general view shall not be dispensed with. “A 
General Sketch of European Literature ” is neces- 
sary for the student, and he should be made to learn 
it. It should be a book of some three hundred 

“Tt would be possible by brute force to 
hammer the contents of this little book into a boy’s 
head in the course of a few weeks or months, and 
brute force could hardly be better employed. The 
young student of history would ever after be able 
to place things aright, and to understand how this 
thing is related to that. He might by-and-by pro- 
ceed to fill in one fragment of the great map with 
topographical details, nor rest until he had become 
intimate with every feature of his chosen province.” 
In addition to this book there should be a similar 
manual of English literary history, likewise to be 
learned. But —and the proviso is of the utmost 
importance-—no such history “should be read until 
the student is made to perceive and feel what knowl- 
edge at first hand indeed is by being put to work 
on an actual text.” What Professor Dowden means 
by this kind of work he then proceeds to illustrate 
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by taking the play of “ Hamlet,” and describing, in 
much detail, the way in which the student should 
set about its study, and, having mastered it, should 
pass to the study of its author, its period, and its 
relation to literature asa whole. Finally, there are 
the larger inductions that can alone give unity and 
meaning to the study of literature. Philosophical 
criticism is the ultimate aim, and the author speaks 
upon this point with no uncertain accent. “That 
there are general laws or principles applying to the 
various forms of literature, in whatever age and in 
whatever clime produced, is certain.” Subjective 
criticism gets no countenance from the writer of 
this sentence, and can get no countenance from any 
serious teacher of literature. 


Mr. Willis J. Abbot’s “ Life of Car- 
Mayr Merten, ter Henry Harrison” (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) is a sympathetic and creditable, 
though somewhat eulogistic, biography of a man 
whose career and personality may be taken as strik- 
ingly typical of a passing phase of national life and 
character. With certain familiar foibles and eccen- 
tricities, Mr. Hartison was an estimable, and in 
some points even an admirable, man,—s sturdy and 
characteristic product of American democracy, 
whose unwearied and often useful political activity 
was at least measurably motived by public spirit 
and an honest desire to serve the general welfare. 
Mr. Harrison’s career was full of change and stir- 
ring incident, and Mr. Abbot tells the story well, 
dwelling chiefly on the really essential and instruc- 
tive phases, and resisting the obvious temptation to 
and over-color the more sensational epi- 
sodes. The narrative is freely sprinkled with quo- 
tations from Mr. Harrison’s speeches and writings 
— the latter naively frank and egotistical produe- 
tions, such as could scarcely have been written by 
other than an essentially honest man. An extract 
from a youthful journal describing the street scenes 
attending the third Napoleon’s coup d'état, of which 
the writer, with Bayard Taylor, was an eye-witness, 
shows some really good descriptive writing, terse, 
vivid, and dramatic, which will surprise those famil- 
iar with the rather inflated and wordy style usually 
affected by the “ World’s Fair Mayor.” Says Mr. 
Harrison: “ At one time I was in a pack at the 
mouth of Rue Lafitte when some firing was heard 
up the boulevard ; we were ordered to disperse with 
an ‘ Allex-vous-en!’ We paid no attention to it. 
Then came a stern ‘Va-t'en!’ We knew that 
meant business, erpecially when a platoon of infan- 
try was seen rapidly approaching. I was open to 
the enemy. I ran, putting my hands in front of 
me, and then drawing them back, as if swimming. 
Each motion put two or three Frenchmen, not so 
strong as I, behind me. I thus made a living breast- 
work to my rear, of probably a hundred, when the 
crash of musketry was heard. There were screams. 
How many were hit I did not hear, but I soon saw 
two men on shutters borne up the street.” Chica- 
goans will have no difficulty in picturing the stal- 





wart ex-mayor cleaving his way through the pack. 
Commenting on Mr. Harrison’s assassination, the 
author does not hesitate to lay a due share of the 
responsibility for that deplorable deed at the door 
of the Chicago press, which had, during the heated 
canvass shortly preceding the tragedy, heaped upon 
Mr. Harrison the vilest and most unjustifiable abuse. 
While the murderer Prendergast, a half - crazed 
place-hunter of the Guiteau stamp, was mainly im- 
pelled to his crime by a fancied political slight, his 
conduct at the trial leaves no doubt that he believed 
to the last the public would justify him in ridding 
it of the vicious man and corrupt official depi 

by the leading newspapers. In the light of such 
examples as that of Mr. Garfield and Mr. Harri- 
son, it is not too much to say that a man who braves 
newspaper calumny by becoming a candidate for 
election to a hotly-disputed office does so at peril 
not only of his good name, but of his life. 


we “ A Sketch of the Life and Work of 

Domenico Morelli,” by Mr. Ashton 
— R. Willard, is issued tn a very at- 
tractive volume by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Signor Morelli, the acknowledged present 
leader of Italian art, is a Neapolitan; and it is 
largely to the -timulus of his example and influence 
that the curren‘ artistic ascendancy of his native 
city is due. The part played heretofore in the history 
of Italian painting by the southern capital has been 
relatively inferior ; and its contribution to the gen- 
eral product, even during the splendid efflorescence 
of the national art in the sixteenth century, is 
strangely insignificant in character and amount. Su- 
preme among the native cities in the beauty of her 
surroundings, in the natural moti/s and scenic inspir- 
ations favorable to a rich and luxuriant artistic de- 
velopment, Naples nevertheless produced in the 
past, near and remote, few men who are now re- 
membered, or who won even in their own day wide- 
spread recognition. It might seem as if the Nea- 
politans, favored beyond other men by partial 
Nature, had been content to bask lazzaroni-like in 
the sunshine of her beauty, without rendering her 
the laborious homage of strenuous study and por- 
trayal. But Naples, stirred by the genius and ac- 
tivity of a gifted citizen, Domenico Morelli, has 
awakened from her long lethargy ; and it may be 
hoped that her awakening presages for Italy at 
least an afterglow of the past glories of her match- 
less art. Signor Morelli is a born innovator—one 
of those men, says Mr. Willard, “who arrive at 
new results, not by trying to be original, but by an 
inward compulsion which will not allow them to be 
other than original.” His influence was felt at 
Naples as early as 1865, lending a distinctive tone 
and tendency to the painters immediately about 
him. By 1875 the flocking of young men to his 
atelier for instruction surpassed anything that had 
been seen in Italy since Canova’s time; and in 
1880 an Italian jury awarded him a diploma pro- 
nouncing him the leader of Italian art — a crucial 
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test of admitted supremacy in a land where pro- 
fessional jealousies still survive with medieval vir- 
ulence. Mr. Willard gives an interesting account 
of Signor Morelli’s chequered, and at one time even 
stormy, career,—of his up-hill fight against poverty, 
public indifference, and the academic narrowness 
of critics and juries. The criticisms and apprecia- 
tions are temperate and scholarly ; and the several 
fine plates with which the volume is enriched cer- 
tainly bear out Mr. Willard’s generous estimates. 
Signor Morelli’s themes are mostly Scriptural ; and 
one may almost fancy, in studying his ample and 
dignified compositions, that they are from the brush 
of some belated member of that noble company of 
bygone Italian masters whose works are at once the 
pride and the despair of their successors. 


A good volume os Mr. Lewis E. Gates, of Harvard Uni- 
prose selections from Versity, has edited a volume of “ Se- 
Cardinal Newman. lections from the Prose Writings of 
John Henry Cardinal Newman” (Holt), and thereby 
placed in the hands of students of English a choice 
series of examples from one of the greatest masters 
of English prose. The selections are so arranged 
as “to give something like a connected account in 
Newman’s own words of his theory of life and of 
his justification of it.” The book has thus a two- 
fold value, in that it brings to the student of style 
a model and an exemplar particularly needful in 
this age of feverishly clever writing, and to the stu- 
dent of culture a bird’s-eye view of the work of one 
of the subtlest and most imaginative minds of the 
nineteenth century. The selections include many 
from the “Idea of a University,” the 
*“‘ Apologia,” the novels, sermons, and controversial 
essays. We are particularly glad to find among 
the chapters the inimitable satire on “ Count Potem- 
kin and John Bull,” and a number of those passages 
in which Newman, more eloquently perhaps than 
any of his contemporaries, pleaded for the higher 
aims of education and the nobler ideals of human- 
istic scholarship. And we are almost tempted to 
say that the introductory essay supplied by Mr. 
Gates is as valuable as any of the remaining con- 
tents of the book. At least we should hardly know 
where else to look (unless possibly in Mr. Hutton’s 
pages) for so keenly analytical and warmly appre- 
ciative an estimate of the stylistic and rhetorical 
characteristics of Newman’s work. This essay is a 
masterpiece of criticism, and makes us await impa- 
tiently further work of the sort from Mr. Gates. 


pure Excellent service has been done to 

biography the reading public by Mrs. Millicent 
ow Garrett Fawcett in giving us a “ Life 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria” (Roberts Bros.). 
It is a sympathetic and able biography of one who 
is at the same time a great ruler and a great woman. 
The idea is too common among Americans that the 
Queen is but a figure-head for the government, that 
she is without power or even much influence. This 
unpretending little book will correct that error in 





the minds of all who read it. She is shown to be 
an exceedingly hard worker in public affairs, exer- 
cising constant supervision over the greater interests 
of the Kingdom, though taking the department of 
foreign affairs under her special superintendence. 
She is also shown to be a thoroughly trained states- 
man whose judgments deserve the respectful con- 
sideration of the ablest ministers. The woman as 
portrayed in this book deserves our admiration no 
less than the monarch. And her influence, with 
that of her noble husband, in raising the tone of so- 
cial life in England, cannot be sufficiently praised. 
Mrs. Fawcett has set forth the details of the train- 
ing of the Queen for her work, her accession and 
marriage, her beautiful domestic life, the character 
and influence of Prince Alfred, her connection with 
the government, and the points where she has espe- 
cially touched public affairs, in such a way as to give 
a true and vivid picture of one of the world’s great 
rulers. eovapdenpnatedls 

In her “Side Talks with Girls” 
on (Scribner), “ Ruth Ashmore ” offers 

herself as guide, philosopher, and 
friend in general, to the “ American Girl ” to whom 
her book is gushingly dedicated. We should be 
sorry to think that this production could be taken 
as a fair gauge of the culture and mental capacity 
of any large proportion of those to whom it is ad- 
dressed. The drift of the book is indicated in such 
chapter-headings as: “The Social Life of a Girl,” 
“A Girl’s Religious Life,” “ What Shall a Girl 
Read,” “The Girl Who Uses Slang,” “ My Sweet- 
heart and I,”—and so on. We subjoin a specimen 
or so of the text: “« . . . and then while your heart 
is full of the heroism of a man, you will elect to 
read a new and very full life of the martyrdom of 
Marie Antoinette.” “A book with pictures is always 
doubly interesting, and I fancy my girls are like 
me in that respect.” “ .. . from the beginning 
of the world men have never loved the women who 
were slangy in their manners, but rather the woman 
who represents what a French writer calls the ‘eter- 
nal feminine.’” “Give [your sweetheart] plenty 
of the bread and butter of affectionate friendship, 
and every now and then add to it a spoonful of the 
marmalade of love.” One tolerates, under protest, 
such sorry staff as the foregoing in the newspapers 
and in ladies’ journals; but its intrusion between 
book-covers should be resented. 


M. Saint-Amand’, We take pleasure in calling atten- 
account of the tion to a fresh volume, “The Revo- 
Revolution of 48. Juytion of 1848” (Scribner ), from the 
unflagging pen of M. Imbert de Saint-Amand. M. 
de Saint-Amand’s now comprehensive series of his- 
torical sketches are not only as pleasant reading as 
anything in their way we know of, but they render 
writers and special students the solid service of 
bringing handily within three feet or so of shelf- 
room the pith and marrow, the “purple patches,” 
so to speak, of the generally inaccessible mass of 
memoirs, diaries, letters, ete., in which the period 
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other, hailed a cab, and drove away from Paris, its 
mobs and its barricades, forever. It is needless to 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


A new edition of Dr. Diekson’s translation of Momm- 
sen’s “ History of Rome” is at hand (Scribner). The 
translation has been revised throughout, and thus 
brought into conformity with the latest (eighth) Ger- 
man edition. “ As compared with the first ish edi- 
tion,” says the translator, “the more conside alter- 
ations of addition, omission, or substitution amount, I 
should think, to well-nigh a hundred pages.” The text 
has been broken up into paragraphs further than here- 
tofore, and provided with marginal headings. Last of 
all, we may note the greatly enlarged index. 

Among recent reprints of standard fiction we note 
the following: “Two on a Tower,” by Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, with a preface, an ing, and a map of Wes- 


Times,” — new volume in the “ dollar” Dickens 
eg aria Edgeworth’s “Ormond,” intro- 
duced by Mrs. Ritchie, and Marryat’s “Jacob Faith- 
ful,” introduced by Mr. David Hannay, both of these 
published in the Macmillan series of old-fashioned nov- 


of the Parish” and “The Ayrshire Legatees,” edited 
a 8. Meldram, and introduced by Mr. 8. R. 
t 


A dissertation by Dr. Edwin W. Bowen, offered for 
a degre» at the Johns en University, is entitled 
“ An Historical Study of the e-Vowel in Accented Syl- 

in ” It is published by Messrs. John 
& Baltimore. Dr. Bowen has also re- 
in pamphlet form, from the “ Virginia School 
‘ournal,” © paper ou “The Relics of Um t in Liv- 
ing English.” Both of these studies are creditable illus- 
trations of the philological scholarship 
university men, and are examples 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Henry B. Wheatley’s new edition of Pepys (Mac- 
millan) has reached the sixth volume. 

A new translation of “Don Quixote,” made by Mr. 

Santayana, will soon be published by Mr. D. B. 
U , of Boston. 

“ At Odds,” by the Baroness Tautpheus, has been re- 
ee by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons in a taste- 

ul two-volume edition. 

Mr. Crawford’s “ Katharine Lauderdale” (Macmil- 
lan) now appears in a single volume, uniform with the 
other works of the author. 

“King Henry VIII.” and “ Hamlet” have just been 
+ in the “ Temple” Shakespeare (Macmillan). 

latter volume, with its 216 pages, is the thickest of 
the series. 

The volume of reminiscences which Mr. Frederick 
Locker-Lamson had completed a short time before he 
died will be edited by Mr. Augustine Birrell, and soon 
published. 

The old rectory at Grasmere, where Wordsworth 
wrote “The Excursion,” and where two of his children 
died, has been razed to the ground. The building was 
more than t~o hundred years old. 

The new “ Eversley ” Wordsworth, to be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., will devote eight volumes 
to the poems, three to the prose, three to the journals, 
and two to the biography — fourteen in all. 

“Fathers and Children,” the most powerful, as dis- 
tinguished from the most artistically-perfect, of the 
novels of Tourguénieff, has just been added to Mrs. Gar- 
nett’s series of translations (Macmillan) with an intro- 
duction by Mr. Edward Garnett. 

“ North American Shore Birds,” by Professor Daniel 
Giraud Elliot, Curator of Zodlogy in the Field Museum, 
Chi illustrated with full-page plates drawn for this 
work by Mr. Edwin Sheppard, is announced for early 
publication by Mr. Francis P. Harper, New York. 

Those who recall M. Daudet’s “ Numa Roumestan ” 
will be interested in the announcement that the novel- 
ist’s forthcoming work, “Soutien de Famille,” will also 
have a political groundwork, it being a study of the po- 
litical life of France at the period of Gambetta’s as- 


Lafayette College will hold a celebration on October 
24, in honor of Prof. Francis A. March, L.H.D., LL.D., 
the distinguished philologist, who this Fall completes his 
seventieth year and forty years of service in the College. 
Many of the most distinguished educators and scholars 
of the country will participate. 

The Board of Regents of the University of California 
having decided that a location in the immediate vicinity 
of San Francisco is preferable to the University’s pres- 
ent home at Berkeley, Mayor Sutro has presented to the 
University a site of thirteen acres south of Golden Gate 
Park for the erection of the new college buildings. 

The following lines have been engraved upon Hux- 
ley’s tombstone: 

“ And if there be no meeting past the grave, 
If all is darkness, silence, yet ’t is rest. 


beloved sleep. 
And if an endless sleep he wills, so best ! "’ 
A “California Guild of Letters” has been formed in 
San Francisco for the purpose of “ encouraging and aid- 
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ing California authors in such practical ways as may be 
deemed most expedient.” The first work undertaken 
by the Guild will be the publication of the poems of 
Miss Ina D. Coolbrith, which will be issued during the 
coming holiday season. 

A new play by “ Michael Field” will be entitled, “At- 
tila, my Attila.” It deals with the strange and despe- 
rate adventures of Honoria, daughter of the famous 
Empress Galla Placidia. This young princess may 
reasonably be regarded as the New Woman of the fifth 
century, and it is from this point of view that Michael 
Field has presented her audacities and their punishment. 


Mr. Theodore Stanton is preparing an illustrated ar- 
ticle on “The Home of the Guérins,” Maurice and 
Eugenie having lived and died in the part of Langue- 
doe where the Stantons have their summer home. Two 
female relatives of the Guérins are still living at the 
Chateau du Cayla (described in Matthew Arnold’s 
“Essays in Criticism”). Mr. Stanton has met them 
both, and they have given him some interesting facts 
for use in his forthcoming article. 


Dr. Elliott Coues has just completed his new edition 
of Zebulon M. Pike’s “ Explorations in the West and 
Southwest.” In it he has gone in great detail into the 
“ Headwaters of the Mississippi” question, and of the 
claims made by explorers of ancient and modern times. 
Those interested in Western history and discovery will 
await with interest the appearance of Dr. Coues’s work. 
He claims to have sifted every conceivable source of in- 
formation on the subject, and to have settled the Mis- 
sissippian question for all time. 

Mr. Theodore Stanton writes to a friend in this coun- 
try: “The venerable M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, the 
distinguished Life Member of the French Senate, pre- 
sents a wonderful example of intellectual activity at an 
advanced age. In August he celebrated his ninetieth 
birthday. A few months before, he published a large 
three-volume ‘ Life of Victor Cousin,’ and a week ago 
he wrote me in a firm, legible hand: ‘I can still work, 
I am thankful to say. c busy at this moment on 
the second edition of Cousin’s “ Plato,” and I hope to 
issue the first volume at the end of the year.’” 


‘“ The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine ” for September 
has for its leading feature Sir Frederick Pollock’s great 
address on “The Vocation of the Common Law,” de- 
livered last June at Harvard. The report of the Alumni 
Dinner, at which Professor Norton presided, is also 
given, and proves extremely interesting reading. Among 
other festivities, there were speeches from the Chair- 
man, the President, Governor Greenhalge, Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, and Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson, the latter three having been pre- 
viously made the recipients of honorary degrees. Pro- 
fessor Norton was particularly happy when, introducing 
Mr. Adams, he quoted the remarks of the Principal of 
the University of Louvain, as reported in “The Vicar 
of Wakefield.” “You see me, young man, I never 
learned Greek, and I don’t find that I ever missed it. 
I have had a doctor’s cap and gown without Greek; I 
have had ten thousand florins a year without Greek, 
and I can eat heartily without Greek’; in short, con- 
tinued he, ‘as I don’t know Greek, I do not believe 
there is any use in it.” Mr. Adams, in the speech that 
followed, discreetly avoided making any allusion to so 
delicate a subject. 

Among the holiday books of last year was a hand- 
some one called “ Hoofs, Claws, and Antlers,” issued 








in Denver, and containing a striking collection of pho- 
tographs of wild animals, purporting to have been taken 
in their native haunts among the trees and rocks, by 
an old hunter and his wife, one of them covering the 
wild creature with a rifle while the other got a “snap 
shot ” with the camera. The volume contained portraits 
also of this enterprising couple, and had an enthusiastic 
Introduction by that experienced sportsman Mr. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The book had a considerable vogue, 
and some of its pictures were reproduced in the pages 
of a popular New York magazine. It is now stated by 
a Colorado paper that the whole thing is a hoax —a 
“clever fake.” The animals were not wild at all; they 
were not even alive; they were os | stuffed specimens 
from the extensive collection of a Denver taxidermist, 
taken out into the plains and mountains and skilfully 
“ placed” for the conniving photographer. Even the 
veteran hunter and his wife appear to have been stuffed ; 
and so too, according to the Colorado journal, was Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Sir Walter Besant thus writes in “The Author” of 
literary affairs in Chicago. “A great novelist, accord- 
ing to the ‘ Times,’ has appeared in the city of Chicago. 
I am glad to hear it, because, two years ago, I pointed 
out — without being believed — that there exists in Chi- 
cago a society of literary students who are working seri- 
ously and earnestly with the ambition of producing 
something real. There is also at Chicago a rich and 
flourishing university, with a great many professors on 
a great many subjects, and a great many students. 
There are good schools in Chicago; there is a good 
literary paper in Chicago. There are libraries, mu- 
seums, art collections, concerts, theatres, and, in fact, all 
the necessary aids to culture. When, in so great a city, 
we find a number of people steadily cultivating every 
form of art, it is pretty certain that, before long, one 
or more will come to the front. The man who has come 
is Mr. Henry B. Fuller, and the name of his book is 
‘With the Procession.’ My prophecy was held up to 
scorn at the time, especially by those who still think 
that Chicago is a small collection of log huts, with a 
saloon or two, populated by gaunt men with revolvers 
and bowie knives. I can only hope that the book is as 
good as the ‘ Times’ correspondent thinks.” 

Seven new leaflets have just been added to the “Old 
South ” series, all relating to English Puritanism and 
the Commonwealth. They are numbered 58 to 64, and 
are as follows : No. 58, Hooper’s Letters to Bullinger ; 
59, Sir John Eliot’s « Apology for Socrates ”; 60, Ship- 
money Papers ; 61, Pym’s Speech against Strafford ; 62, 
Cromwell’s Second Speech ; 63, Milton’s “ Free Com- 
monwealth”; 64, Sir Henry Vane's Defence. There 
are many earlier leaflets in the series relating to the 
same period, including Vane’s “ Healing Question,” the 
Petition of Rights, the Grand Remonstrance, the Scot- 
tish National Covenant, the Agreement of the People, 
the Instrument of Government, and Cromwell's First 
Speech. With these Old South leaflets, which are sold 
for five cents a copy, just enough to cover their cost, 
our students can come into immediate touch with the 
men of the English Commonwealth and the great scenes 
in which they acted. These men and events were as 
truly a part of American as of English history, as it has 
been a main object of the Old South lectures of the 
present year, on the Puritans in Old England, to point 
out. It is pleasant to know that these leaflets are com- 
ing into general use in the schools and being circulated 
throughout the country. 
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ADDITIONAL FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 





Information sent us by the various publishers in re- 
gard to their Books for the Young in preparation for 
the coming season, deferred from the Announcements 
in our last issue, is compressed into the following inter- 
esting list: 

Jack Ballister’s Fortunes, by Howard Pyle, illus., $2.—Chris 
and the Wonderful Lamp, by Albert illus., $ 
—The Brownies the b i 

Roosevelt, illus., $1.50.— The Horse Fair, io 

James Baldwin, illus., $1.50. (Century Co.) 

Twé Little Pilerime’ F B 

illus., $1.50.— The Garden Bobind the | am ged om 

illus. by Howard .—The Kanter Girls, by L. 

B. Branch, illus., $1.50. — At War with Pontiac, or, 

Mun illus., $1.25.— New 
a 


Bien. 61.50 by Henrietta ‘Chratinn Wash $1.25.—Joseph 
jetta i t, $1.25. 
the Dreamer, by the of “ Jesus, the Carpenter of 
Nazareth.” ( . Seribner’s Sons. ) 
Little Miss Shave Gay, by Helen Da 
to 
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Femme fer x porte 2 ee M. Thomas. 
with fro a [Boramecn, Miflia & Co.) T 
Ampthil bert ‘oster, M.A., 80 cts. — J 
and her F, yy Lane, 50 cia, — Little Or 
or, Darling, 
Boral ne Tuck:Uy"" Tales by A 
cts. —** - ed unt 
Beeahs 50 ets. — Favorite Book of Beasts, eh.’ 
_ ae oly | ee Se oe 
True George ingen, told f 
readers, bridge S. Brooks, illus., $1.50 "the Boy 
Life of N trans. and adapted for readers 
from the of Madame Enugenié Foa, illus., $1.25.— 
ild Sketches from George Eliot, selected and arranged 
by Julia , ilus., $1.50.— The Partners, a story 
for girls, . O. Stoddard, illus., $1.50.—The Old Town 
Pump, a story, by Sidney, illus., $1.25 
book Grace Livingston il, ies $1.50." What They 
Could ete, Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy), illus., $1.50. — 


The Ocala Florida , by Maurice . 
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E. Blanchard, illus. 
; each f seek. $1.50. 
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In the Okefenokee, by Louis Pendleton, illus., $1.25.—A Joll 
Good Summer, Mas P. Wells Smith, illus., $1.25.—The 


erick ’ per 
der’s , by William Shattuck, illus., $2.—Joel, a Boy 
Annie Fellows Johnston, ilius., $1.50. — 
Terpan Se by Carrie de, SO cta.—Under thesuabie 
‘appan . yde, —Under the le 
Floor, by ie Hyde, 50 ctsa.—Don, by the author of 
* Miss ission,’ the au- 


ha ty de Amicis, trans. by Isabe 
, $1.50 . Crowell & Co.) 


es Elizabeth W. Champney, 
illus., $1.50.—Cormorant Crag, ty Gosege Signe ‘enn, 
illus., $1.50.—Sailor Life Series, by Nordhoff, new 
illustrated edition in 3 vols., $1.25 per vol. — New illus- 
Ee Ae ee 
vols., $2. per vol.— s i 
abeth Stuart Phelps, illus., $1.50.— Paddy 0’ 


s stories of the Rebel- 
» by Eliz- 
and 


aters, by Y; 
Stories, ten capital stories for boys and 


tales, Compton, illus., 
& Co.) 
~shoes and by Kirk Munroe, illus., $1.25.— A 
aie Bente gome a et Ellen Doaslas De: 
oote.— " Ellen Douglas 
land, i. Ges & Brothers. ) . 

Banbury Cross Series of Children's Stories, edited by Grace 
Rh: Bae velgeen, ence ane eres fom Vin by 
A. J. Churech.—The Last of the Vikings, the story 
old by Capt. C. Young, illus. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The Knight of Liberty, by Hezekiah Butterworth, illus. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 


Tales from the Arabian Nights, pictured by John D. Batten, 
ies, $2.-— The Silver Fairy Book, illus,-An Un: 


$1.50. (Dodd, M 





E. 

PD sca de ae 
Adrift in the City, by Horatio 

Pecks Book. 
~ One et Fie Eiwerd Kine tle $135 
The Enlegvas Lileary te Lowe’ C. Lillte oom 
prising: The F Dilemma; Ruth t’s Way; 
Alison’s Adventures ; 3 vols., $3.75. (H. T. Coates & Co.) 
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pha rentaee of Fue DY 


he J ; +55) Laura 

Schoolboys in Japan, by A: ie, trans E. 
Ei commadoante aacitchenmateraciin tg Magee 

with excursions e me 

Butterworth, illus., $2. — ae te Stories, by Laura 

E. Rie $1.25.—Ruby’s Vacation, by E. 

Paull, illus., ne Stories f of American H. a series by 

James : The Boys of 1745 at 

An Island on me, Neal the Miller, beg a 8 Excape 


each, illus., 75 cts.— Jerry's Family Bie tiaez ot © atone 

waif of New York, by James Otis, o 0, — Christ- 

mas in Norway, by "P. Chr. Asbjérnsen, us.—Chatterbox 

for 1895, 1 profusel ill, Mei a0 er Lintle Oney’ Anumel 
yi 


1895, profuse! us., $1.75.— The N: , 1895, illus., 
$1.25.—Oliver Optic’s Annual, 1895, illus., $1.25.—Hilde- 
ee ee by Laura E. Richards, iilus., $1.25. 


Boy’s Life of General Grant, by Thomas W. Knox, illus.— 
Captain John Crane, by omas W. RS Sr 
Bright’s += a by Edward er 
Discovery Edward Strateme 
Edward 3 5s. : Fie 


The Young 
Ellis. ( Co.) 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
October, 1895 ( First List). 


Actor, Manager, and Public. John Malone. Forum. 
American Naval Power and the Future. A. T. Mahan. Harper. 
Architect in Venice, An. R.S. Peabody. Atlantic. 

Birds, Domesticated. N.S. Shaler. Scribner. 

Biue-Laws, Resuscitation of. Louis Windmiiller. Forum. 
Bonaparte, Life of. W.M.Sloane. Century 

Brooklyn’s New Equestrian Statues. C. Moffett. McClure. 
Canadian Woods, The. Henry van Dyke. Harper. 
Chicago University, The. Robert Herrick. Scribner. 
Clausen, George, and His Work. W. Armstrong. Mag. of Art. 
Domestic Service. Mary C. Hungerford. Lippincott. 
Endowments, Futile. C.F. Thwing. Forum. 

English Elections, Significance of the. Forum. 

English Poetry, History of. W.M. Payne. Dial. 

English, Renascence in. Richard Burton. Forum. 
English, Teaching of. F.1I. Carpenter. Dial. 

Ethics and Economics. F.P. Powers. Lippincott. 

Ethical Theory and the Moral Life. F.C.Sharp. Dial. 
Fitzgerald Letters, More. Dial. 

French Roads. Theodore Stanton. Lippincott. 
German Struggle for Liberty. Poultney Bigelow. 
Glave’s Career. R.H. Russell. Century. 
Highways of the World. Marion M. Pope. Lippincott. 
Hindoo and Moslem. E. L. Weeks. Harper. 

Honduras. R.H. Davis. Harper. 

Huxley, T. H. G.W.Smalley. Scribner. 

Italian Novel of the Year. Aline Gorren. Dial. 

Japanese Civilization, Genius of. Lafcadio Hearn. Atlantic. 
Keats. J.G.Speed. McClure. 

Keats in Hampstead. Kenyon West. Century. 

Keats, The Influence of. Henry van “a Century. 


Harper. 


** London Times,”’ The. John Walter. McClure. 
Lookout Mountain. Bradford Torrey. Atlantic. 
iam. (American Wood-Engravers.) Scribner. 
New Guinea. J.P. Bocock. Lippincott. 
Norfolk Broads, The. Anna B. Dodd. Century. 
Political Campaigning, Humorsof. E.J.McDermott. Century. 
Posters, Past and Present. H.C. Bunner. Scribner. 
Potocka, The Countess. Susan Coolidge. Atlantic. 
Reconstruction Period’s Political Leaders. E.G. Ross. Forum. 
Rome, The King of. Elizabeth S. Perkins. Lippincott. 
Shakeapearian Sch Scholar, Our. E. E. Hale, Jr. Dial. 
Silver Question, Present Aspect. C.S. Fairchild. Forum. 


Salon of the Champ de Mars. Claude Phillips. Mag. of Art. 
Sculpture in Daily Life. Edmund Gosse. Magazine of Art. 


Social Problems, by Representative Women. Arena. 
Socialism, Demand and Supply under. W. H. Mallock. Forum. 





Stevenson’s Home Life at Vailima. Lloyd Osborne. Scribner. 
Story-Telling, Gilt of. Brander Matthews. Harper. 
Teachers’ Pay and Training. J.G. Speed. Forum. 
Tramps, How Men Become. Josiah Flint. Century. 
Tuileries under the Second Empire, Life in the. Century. 


Victoria's Highland Home. J.R. Hunter. Harper. 
Weather and Weather Wisdom. Ellen O. Kirk. Atlantic. 
Woman, The Case of. Robert Grant. Scribner. 
Wordsworth Country on Two Shillings a Day, The. Atlantic. 








LisT OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The following list, containing 90 titles, includes books re- 
ceived by Tue D1Au since its last issue.) 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 1871 - 
1883. Edited ited by William A Aldis Wright. 16mo, uncut, 
pp. 261. & Co. $1.50. 

The Greater Victorian Poets. By H 
author of “ Three Centuries of Scottish Literature.”’ 8v0, 
uncut, pp. 332. Macmillan & Co. or 

English | Letters, an ane: 9 ueen Anne and the 
Georges. By ey G. . Mitch 12mo, pp. 354. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Russian hi, From the Skazki of Polevoi, by R. 
Nisbet a. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 264. Way & Wi 


jams. 
Benjamin W. Wells, 
Tos. “ 


Walker, M.A., 


Shakespeare's Heroines on the Stage. Charles E. 
ingate, author of “‘ The Play-Goer’s 5 oy 
Iilus., = gilt top, pp. 355. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2. 


Literary Types: Being Easays in Criticism, By E. Beres- 
ford Chancellor, M.A. 12mo, uncut, pp. 192. Macmillan 
& Co. $1.50. 

Initial Studies in American Literature 
Beers, author of “‘ A Suburban P ” bits 1 
pp. 291. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. $1. 

Under the Old Elms. By Mary B. Claflin, author of 
“* Brampton Sketches.”’ 7 With frontispiece, 16mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 150. T. Y. Crowell & $1. 


from the Verse and 


The Nectage g | Year Book: Passages 
Prose of yo portrait, 18mo, pp. 218. 


J.G. Whittier. 
Mifflin & Co. 


Houghton, 

The Pleasures of Life. EY John Lubbock. 32mo. Mac- 
millan’s ‘* Miniature Series.’’ 25 cts. 

The “ Temple espeare,” new volumes: King Ric 
IIl., and Henry V. With ete., by Israel Gol- 
lancz, M.A ith fronti \ » gilt tops, uncut 
Macmi cts. 

HISTORY. 


The History of Rome. By Theodor Mommsen ; trans. with 
the author’s sanction by William Purdie Dickson, D.D. 


ey) mm ong 9 a Australasian Colonies. By | 
Jenks, M.A., author of ‘‘ The Government of 
12mo, ‘uncut, pp. 352. wy sie. 

inbes de Saint-Amand ; 
trans. by Elizabeth Gil dest i 


With portraits, 12mo, 
pp. 347. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, ‘$1.25. 
nes ee or, The Pitcnda ic War Time. By Fer- 
io G. Cartland ; with introduction by Benjamin 
Tenoblond. LL. yy Tilas., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 480. Pough- 


keepsie, N. Y.: 
The Growth of the pe Detee. or ge 
Grow Of SO fee Ineo, tp s00. Mocdvilio, Par 
Flood & Vincent. $i. 
BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Guaqere Fieuhers aq Bosnia hip Werke and Correspondence 
By John Charles Tarver. in large 8vo, gilt top, un- 
cut, pp. 368. D, Appleton & Co. $4. 


M. Stambuloff. By A. H Hulme Beaman. With 
Seams, Sees Bee 208. Warne’s * Public Men of 


The Revolution of 1848, 


'o-Day.”” 
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ee fohton ae Wins Caen Wok. B 
0, 
Houghton, Miflin & Co Bi. _ 
An Hoglih Father of the 


Ricbard of Hampole : 
Church and hi Followers. at 1 emma 
+a 


uncut, pp. 442 
Justus von Lisbig : teh Ey 1873). B 


W. A. Shenstone, Pia” Wie Destent [ome 219. 
Maemillan’s ' * Century Science Series. - 
1 Apa M. 
Clerke, author of ** The mrad. ae 
ita, 12mo, "s * Cent 
ag ay K Laugh we portrai 
Nelson. xg it, Pg 
pp. 240,” Macmillan a's “ English Men of Action.” 60 
POETRY. 


Sister - Songs : fe Oiuing to Two Hatem. By Francis 
papers. Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 65 Copeland é& Day. 


$1.50. 

Poems. By J O'Connor. 16mo, uncut, 193, G.P. 
me Dr Jeowh $1.25. val 

Rhymes of Our Planet. By Will Carleton, author of * Farm 
Ballads.” Ilus., 12mo, pp. 195, Harper & Bros. $1.25, 

Vision of Thyrza; or, The Gift of the Hills. By Iris. Illus., 
lémo, pp. 54. Arena Pub’g Co. 75 cts. 


FICTION. 

The Stark Munro Letters. eae Cees A. 
Conan Doyle, author of ** The White Com on 
12mo, pp. 385. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

The Front Yard, and Other Italian Stories. By Constance 
gy bean Illus., 16mo, pp. 272. Harper & 

re] 

From the Memoirs of a Minister of France. By Stanley 
d. wepenta, 8 author of “ A Gentleman of France.” Tilus., 
12mo, pp. 325 mang ay bey de | $1.25. 

Bunch-Grass Stories. y Mrs. ~~ pore author 
of “A Blind Lead.” oy Be ee J. B. Lippincott 


Co. $1.25. 
The Emancipated. By George Gissing, author of ‘The 
oA .”’ 12mo, uncut, pp. 456. Way & Williams. 


Odd Women 
Jaques Damour. By Emile Zola; Englished by VS mes 
Apthorp. 16mo, uncut, pp. 368. Copeland & 


A Woman Who Did Not. By Victoria Crosse. 16mo, pp. 
160, Roberts ae $1. 

Out of Due Season: A Mezzotint. By Adeline Sergrant, 
author of “ The Mistress of Quest.’’ 16mo, pp 
Appleton & Co. $1. . y. 

The Mirror of Music. y gue Makower. 16mo, 

pp. 163. Roberts Bros. 


mane: The History of « Great Mistake By Mrs. Oliphant. 
12mo, pp. 306. U.S. Book Co. $1. 

Not Coun the Cost. By Tasma, author of “ Uncle 
Flow of per’s Hili.”” 12mo, pp. 460. D. Appleton & 


The Watter’s Mou’. By Bram Stoker. 18mo, pp. 178. 
D. Appleton & Co, 75 cts. 
ee fot anthor of" Pike County Folks.” Illus’ i2mo, pp. 
aut “ e nt ” us., 
302. "U.S. Book Co. $1. — 
Yellow and White. By W. Carlton Dawe. 16mo, pp. 226. 
Roberts Bros. $1. 


ee ~~ a as 16mo, pp. 
A Spoilt Girl. ae Cieeense Pegi, ethene Cae 
and I,”” 12mo, pp. 280. J. B. Lippincott Co. $ 


The Hand of Fate: A Romance of the Navy. 
Lilly Blue. 12mo, pp.202, Chicago : be Nay. By Ket $1. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD FICTION. 


—e ye Y= John 


ett. In 2 vols., illus., 16mo, ca tops. 


Peacock ; with ae 
12mo, pp. 321. i ngeaction yO 1.25. 





Dy, Themes — author of “ Life’s 


Ironies.” W 2mo, pp. 333. Har- 

per & Bros. ey 
Jacob Faithful. Captain Marryat ; with introduction b: 
30. Hannay. ee 416, Macmillan & Co. 


orth ; with introduc- 


Sraier's + “yt Iilus., 12mo, pp. 344. 
By Henry Ki 
ae He or —_— 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 


Macmillan’s Novelists’ Library : Mr. Isaacs, by F. Marion 
Crawford ; 12mo, pp. 320. 50 cts. “ 


U. 8. Book Co.'s Belgravia Series: An Old Maid’s Love, 
by Maarten Maartens ; 12mo, pp. 326, 50 cts. 
SCIENCE. 
Tee ate of Writing. By Walter James Hoffman, 
with ay = by Prof. Frederick Starr. Illus., 
12mo, pp. Appletons’ “* Anthropological Series.’” 
Some First Steps in Human Progress. By Frederick 
: Flood & 


Starr. Illus., 12mo, pp. 305. Meadville, P 
Vincent. $1. 


Tanne, Feting, Being, = Wi, Sow 
-— a al atlas Me ddville, sonar at 


ee i yO OS Peres Seeeme. 
By Herbert B wy yt L" ae Wallis. 12mo, pp. 
180. Columbus, 0.: 


SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND ECONOMIC 
STUDIES. 

Catholic Socialism. By Francesco S. Lamy 2 author of ** Pop- 
ulation and the Social ef Mackin- 
tS with introduction ry Ae Davi _ O Ritchie. A. 8vo, 

Macmillan 
The P  cateen of the awed’ Poor. a 


Bh Seetteer Drage. 

12mo, uncut, pp. 375. 

The Industrial Evolution of the sory States. tor a, 
v' 


roll D. et LL.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 362. 
Pa.: Flood & Vincent. $1. 

Poor-Laws of Massachusetts and New York. By John 
Cummings, Ph.D. 8vo, uncut, pp. 135. American Eco- 
nomic Ass’n. 75 cts 


Double Taxation in the United States. By Francis 
Walker, Ph.D. 8vo, uncut, pp. 132, ** Columbia College 
Political Science.’ 


Britich Rule in Contre] Amserice. nay ded ts 7 “oe 
8vo, pp. 36. Mich. Political Science Ass 

Peasant Rents. By Richard Jones. 16mo, te “Mac- 

millan’s a 

By W. A. Wetzel, 


Classics.”’ 75 cts. 
in Franklin ~~ alle 
es ~ hae. pp. 58. “ y= be Hopkins University Studies.’’ 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
eee th yy By Sir William Martin Con- 
. RY lange 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 403. Mac- 


Ice-Bound on Kolguev: A Chapter in the 
By A. Trevor-Battye, F. 

top, pp. 458, Macmillan & Go. st P 

Advance Japan: A Nation Thorough! Earnest. By J. 
Morris, y ee 8vo, uncut, 


12mo, gilt top, pp. 394. Thos. Nelson & Sons. 
Wild England of To-Day and the Wild Life in It. By C. 
J. ee ee Zoo.” Ilus., 8vo, gilt 


50. 
About Paris. By Richard Harding Davis. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 219. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
So reat d Co D ee 
The Book et sudges: A 


Exegetical Commen- 
tary. ry Guang Foot Moore. “sro, “Bro gp = sere Seibenn? 
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The pee. to the Romans: A Critical and yin 
Commentary. my Ig hwy Rev. 4 oy Sanday, LL.D., and 
the rey t B.D. > Sie 450. Serib- 
ners’ Cation 


From Mi to Nicsea: The Church in the First Three 
Centuries. By Philip Stafford Moxom, au of “ The 
Aim of Life.” 12mo, pp. 457. Roberts Bros. 41. 50. 

The Christian Consciousness: Its Relation to Evolution. 
By J.S. Black. 12mo, pp.244. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

The Historical Deluge in its Relation to Scientific Discov- 
ery and to Present Questions. By Sir J. William Daw- 


son, LL.D. 16mo, pp. 56. F.H. Revell Co. 25 cts. 
EDUCATION — BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 


™) peattone and Commentaries of Friedrich Froebel’s 
other Play. By Henrietta R. Eliot and Susan E. Blow. 
imo, ,PP- %-} Appletons’ “International Education 


The Psychology of Number and its Applications to Meth- 

ods of Teaching Arithmetic. 
A. M., and John Dewey, Ph.D. 1 
tons’ “* International Education Series.” $1.50. 

The Philosophy of School Management. By Arnold 
Tompkins, author of ‘The Philosophy of Teaching.’ 
12mo, pp. 222. Ginn & Co. 85 cts. 

The Principles of Rhetoric. By Adams Sherman Hill. 
New edition, revised and enlarged ; 12mo, pp. 431. Har- 
per & Bros. $1.20. 

History of Our Country: A Text-book for Schools, By 
Oscar H. , LL.D., Harry F. Estill, and Leonard 
Lemmon. Illus., 12mo, pp. 441. Ginn & Co, $1.15. 

The Idiomatic Study of German. By Otto Rephel, Ph.D. 
First series ; 12mo, pp. 274. New York: Peck. 

Selected Lives from Cornelius Nepos. ‘Saieed. with 
notes, etc. te Arthur W. Roberts, Ph.D. 18mo, pp. 335. 
Ginn & Co. 85 cts. 

Defoe’s Journal of the Plague, With introduction and 
notes. 2 oa pp. 109. Maynard’s ‘* English Classic Se- 
ries.’ cts. 





THE ‘BOOK ‘SHOP, CHICAGO. 
Scarce Booxs, BAack-wumper MAGAziINEs. For any book on any sub- 


ject write to The Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


OF INTEREST TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS: The 

skilled revision and correction of novels, biographies, short stories, 
plays, histories, monographs, poems ; letters of unbiased criticism and 
advice ; the compilation and editing of standard works. Send your M8. 
to the N. Y. Bureau of Revision, the only thoroughly-equipped literary 
bureau in the country. Established 1880: unique in position and suc- 
cess, Terms by ag t. Circul Address 

Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 











THE BOSTON FOREIGN BOOK-STORE. 
A complete stock of French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
standard works. New books received as soon as issued. 
Large assortment of text-books in foreign languages. Com- 
plete catalogues mailed free on demand. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(T. H. CASTOR & CO., Successors), 





FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cat- 
alogue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New Yor«. 








| -F EB. MARTINE’S 


| DANCING ACADEMIES. | 


Oldest, Largest, and Most Elegant 


in America. 
The Thirty-Sixth Annual Session . . . 1895-96, 
COMMENCES : 
West Side : 107 California Avenue Ofober 3. 
Near Madison 8t. 
North Side : 333 Hampden Court O@ober 5. 
South Side: ‘Ballard Hall O@ober 2. 


53d St. and Jefferson Ave. 





Scholars may enter at any time during the season. Private 
Lessons, by appointment, given at any hour not occupied by 
the regular classes. 

Private Classes may be formed at any of the Academies. 

Special attention given to private classes at seminaries and 
private residences. 

Lady teachers will assist at all classes. 


Address, for catalogue and terms, 
J. E. MARTINE, 
333 Hampden Court, Caicaco. 


ROUND ROBIN READING CLUB 


Designed for the Promotion of Systematic 
Study of Literature. 








The object of this organization is to direct the reading 
of individuals and small classes through correspondence. 
The Courses, prepared by Specialists, are carefully 
adapted to the wishes of members, who select their own 
subjects, being free to read for special purposes, general 
improvement, or pleasure. The best literature only is 
used; suggestions are made for papers, and no effort 
spared to make the Club of permanent value to its 
members. For particulars address, 


MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 





HISTORY OF NEW YORK CITY. 
By Mrs. M. J. Lame (late editor ‘‘ Magazine of American 
History ’’). 2 vols. Royal 8vo, $16.00 net. 


“‘ Without a rival.”"— Cuarius A. PARKHURST. 
“In mechanical execution superb.”— R. 8. Storrs. 
“Should be in every New York household.” —Warp McALLISTER. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF OHIO. 
Head of the State system of public education. 
Literary courses and technical schools. 
TUITION FREE. 
Address the Prestpent, Columbus. 





Coeducational. 





BANGS AND COMPANY, 
739 & 741 Broadway, 
New York, 
HAVE ALMOST DAILY AUCTION SALES 


or 


LIBRARIES, 


COLLECTIONS OF ‘BOOKS, 
And Otber Literary Property, 


AND 


ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING 
IMPORTANT SALES: 


The extensive and valuable Library of the late 
WILLIAM BERRIAN, including works on Anthro- 
pology, Archwology, Astronomy, Botany, Greek and 
Roman Classics and Translations, Anecdotes, Epigrams, 
Epitaphs, Architecture, Travels, and other works relat- 
ing to Africa, Australia, India, Persia, and the East in 
general; also works on Evolution and other branches 
of modern science, especially illustrating Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, and the various Ancient and Modern 
forms of Religious Belief, including a number of books 
written by Free-thinkers. 


The Library of WILLIAM POILLON, Esq., 
consisting of Standard Literature, including many de- 
sirable works. 


An important collection of Americana from the Li- 
brary of a well-known collector, including many very 
searce and valuable books, Laws of various States, ete. 


The Library of JOHN T. M. PIERCE, of Yank- 
ton, South Dakota, comprising desirable editions of 
Standard Authors, Miscellaneous Literature, Illustrated 
Works, many in handsome and substantial bindings. 





The remarkably fine collection of Early English Lit- 
erature, Standard Library Sets, Editions de Luxe, Ex- 
tra-Ilustrated Books, First Editions, ete., formed by 
DAVID ADEE, Esq. This sale includes an almost 
complete set of Dryden's Works, first editions, also a 
similar collection of Shirley’s Plays; the excessively rare 
poems of 1585, by the Earl of Surrey; the celebrated 
Extra-Ilustrated Walton and Cotton; John Heywood’s 
Works, first edition; Van der Noot’s curious little Vol- 
ume of 1569, containing Edmund Spenser's First Printed 
Production; Moore's Life of Byron, splendidly Extra- 
Illustrated, and many other equally fine and interesting 
items. 





Specimen Catalogues mailed upon application, and bids 
executed for distant buyers. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


The Robert Clarke Company, 


sansneaneaiaeenbain OHIO. 


Yellowstone The Yellowstone National Park, Historical 


nd Descripti Illustrated with Maps 
National , ty a Portrai rtraits. Pad Lieut. Mima 
Park. M. Currrenpenx, U.S.A 


‘Tame, doth, net, $1.50. In press. 


History a ‘Studies in the Constitutional History of 

Tennessee. Tennessee. The Watauga Association, the 
Cumberland Compact, the State of Frank- 
lin, the Constitutions of 1796, 1834, and 1870, 
Illustrated with Portraits. By Josuv AW. 
CALDWELL, of the Knoxville 


tame, cloth, net, $2.00, In press. 


Neuroses of Some Ph ysiological Factors of the Neuroses 
Childhood. of Childhood. By B. K. Racurorp, M.D. 
12mo, PP. 122, cloth, ast, $1.00. 


Life in Ohio, Rescliantions of Life j in Ohio from 1813 - 


“ 1840, Wiutuuam Coorrr Howe ts. 
1813-1840. With an’ ntroduction by his son, WiLLiAm 
Dean Howxents. With Portrait. 
Ove, PP. 21, cteth, 92.00. 
Border Genie of Border ry or, A His- 
Warfare of the Settlement by the Whites of 
° TS Socsten Virginia, and of the Indian 
West Wars and Massacres in that section of the 
Virginia State, with Reflections, Anecdotes, ete. By 


ALEXANDER 8S, WiTHERS (Clarksburg. V: a.. 
1831). — by Reveen G. Tawaires, 
Secretary of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. With Portrait. 

8vo, pp. 467, cloth, $2.50. 








Louisiana 


under the Awerica, with some t of th ay 
French Ocoupation of Illinois. By Josxru AL- 





Rul LACE, 

ute. Svo, pp. 433, cloth, net, $2.50. 

National The National Mine Park, Chickamauga- 
Military n Historical Guide. With 


24 full- Fn 8 Maps, ete. By Gen- 
* eral Hanne Ve Bounzen. 


12mo, pp. 327, cloth, $1.50. 





Silver and Silver and by and their Relation to the 

Gold Problem of Resumption. To which is 

P added Sir Isaac Newton and England's 

Prohibitive Tariff on Silver Money. By S. 
Dana Horton. 


8vo, PP. nhs: cloth, $1.50. 





of tli A sane t in he Ohio 
arand Analats the Ponce prpaeel. Rasiy 
= rs 
Ohio Valley. Tice toa By WH. Vew- 


8vo, pp. 519, cloth, $3.00. 





THE ROBERT CLARKE COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. 
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Thomas Nelson & Sons’ Fall Announcements. 


JUST ISSUED. 


AN ACCOUNT OF PALMYRA AND ZENOBIA, 


Wirn Travets anp ApventuRESs IN BASHAN AND THE 
Desert. —_ . Winuiam W age author of ** The Em- 
pire of the ittites, ” ete. Fully illustrated. 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, $2.50. 

“ Palmyra is chiefly known for its ruins and its traditions of Zeno- 
bia’s illustrious ——_ To both of these Dr. Wright does more justice 
than is common! origiaad expected from travellers’ pi He has occupied him- 
self with research and the study of inscriptions, so that his 
—a + yh . -4. style from of the , second-hand 
and tenth-rate literature of the majority of unprofessivnal travellers. 
Much entertainment as well as much in: — may be found in this 
modest volume.”"—New York Times, Sept. 15, 1895. 

“A stirring narrative by Dr. William Wright. Sasinne bahnt Dtony 
of the ancient cities, with a glance at-the architecture, art, and ind 
tries of their people, the suthor tella us how they look to-day. The —* 
ume is handsomely illustrated, and the ruins in the two great cities are 


rtra: in a series of artistic oe that tell a story in them- 
Dives. Me Commercial Ad Adverti: ser, Sep 1895. 


NEW BOOKS ON WILD FLOWERS FOR 
THE YOUNG. 
By UNCLE MATT (M. C. Cooxe). 
These books are within the capacity of intelligent 

twelve years of age, and give elementary instruction in t 

phenomena of plants. 

DOWN THE LANE AND BACK IN SEARCH OF WILD 

FLOWERS. 
With 23 illustrations and two beautiful colored pictures. 
144 pp., fancy 50 cents ; or cloth extra, 75 cents. 

THROUGH THE COPSE. 

Another Ramble after Flowers with Uncle Matt. With 23 
illustrations and two beautiful colored pictures. 103 pp., 
fancy boards, 50 cents ; or cloth extra, 75 cents. 

A STROLL ON A MARSH IN SEARCH OF WILD FLOWERS. 
With 25 illustrations and two beautiful colored pictures. 
4 pp., qe boards, 50 cents ; or cloth extra, 75 cents. 

ACROSS THE COMMON AFTER WILD FLOWERS. 

With 42 illustrations and two beautiful colored pictures. 

98 pp., fancy , 50 cents ; or cloth extra, 75 cents. 
AROUND A CORNFIELD IN A RAMBLE AFTER WILD 

FLOWERS. 

With 26 illustrations and two beautiful colored pictures. 

98 pp., fancy boards, 50 cents ; or cloth extra, 75 cents. 

“Here are five dainty little books, written by one who loves not alone 
the flowers in the garden, but the wild grasses and the ferns that grow 
on the hillside, on the common, or on the roc! These {ittle 
books are adapted to all the seasons, from spring t Iie fall, we whenever 
the earth is green. Through the entertaining way in which the books 
are written young people may acquire a fair know of botany. The 


illustrations are as excellent as the method of instruction. New York 
Times, July 27, 1895. 


3 and girls of 
structure and 





TORCH BEARERS OF HISTORY. 
By Amewia Hutcuinson Sreruine, M. A. Second Series. 
rom the Reformation to the beginning of the French Rev- 
olution. 12mo, cloth, 80 cents. Vol. I., uniform with the 
above, 80 cents, 
No more interesting way to study history has yet been devised. 


BORIS, THE BEAR-HUNTER; 
A Srory or Perer tHe Great anv His Tres, By Frep 
WisHAw, author of ** Out of Doors in Tsarland,” etc. Illus- 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 
the Mh oe ee ee Russia of Peter 


byt . 
mete tale of adventure, and the boys will relish it.” — 
Conprerslonalles ‘ - 


trated by W. S. Stacey. 


aa (CAPTAIN BASIL). Voyages and Travels. 
Profusely illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, $2.00. 





J. MACDONALD OXLEY’S LATEST BOOKS. 
IN THE WILDS OF THE WEST COAST. By J. Mac- 
of ‘Diamond 


Rock, ” ** Up among 
the Ice Floes, ’’ ete. = i iene bound in cloth ex- 


MY STRANGE RESCUE, anv Oruer Srortes or Sport 
AND 7. om In CANADA. 12mo, cloth extra, illus- 


. 


AMPTHILL TOWERS. By Avsert J. Foster, M.A 
Vicar of Wooton, Bedfordshire, author of * “The Robber 
Baron of Bedford Castle.” 12mo, cloth extra, 80 cents. 


IN FAR JAPAN. A Story of Engiish Children. By Mrs. 
Ista SitwE.1, author of *The Golden Woof.” ‘2mo, 
cloth, 80 cents. 

IN TAUNTON TOWN. A Story of the Rebellion of James, 
Duke of Monmouth, in 1685. By E. Everett-Green, au- 
— “In the Days of Chivalry,”’ ete. 8vo, cloth extra, 

JANE AND HER FAMILY. A Tale i the sean. By 
Euizapetu Lana. 18mo, cloth extra, 50 cents. 

LITTLE ORPHANS; or, The Story of Trudchen and Dar- 
ling. By M. H. CornwAwt Leon, author of “ A Heroine 
of the Commnedghess: ” ete. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

MY STRANGE RESCUE, and Other Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in By J. - eremned Oxuey. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth extra, "$1.25 

PRINCESS LOUISE. A Tale of the Stuarts. By Crona 
Tremp es, author of ‘* A Ferryman’s Boy,’’ ete. 18mo, cloth 

extra, 60 cents. 

SECRET CAVE (THE) ; or, The Story of Mistress Joan’s 
Ring. By Mrs. Emitre SEARCHFIELD. 12mo, cloth, 60 cts. 


“TUCK-UP” SONGS. By Ex1tis Watton. 18mo, fancy 
boards, 50 cents. 
“TUCK-UP” TALES. By Aunt Dwrepy. 18mo, cloth 


extra, 50 cents. 
HANDBOOK OF COMMON THINGS AND USEFUL 
pe emai With 400 Illustrations. 18mo, cloth, 
cents. 


HANDBOOK OF Ph ay SCIENCE. By Joun Gatt, 
.G.S., author of ** Popular Readings in Science.’’ With 
220 Illustrations. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


IMPORTANT NEW FEATURES IN 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

ROYAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY AND CYCLOPEDIA 
OF COMMON THINGS. With 400 Illustrations. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. ~~ W. Jerome 
Harrison, F.G.S. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

KINDERGARTEN DRAWING BOOKS. Series 1 to 4— 

6 pages each. 50 cents per dozen. 

conanmn KINDERGARTEN ae BOOKS. Se- 
ries 1 and 2—16 pages each. $1.00 per dozen. 

NEW SERIES OF COPY-BOOKS. Perfectly Upright — 
Truly Vertical. 
~—. Urricat Copy-Booxs. In nine books. Per dozen, 

1.00. 


Royat Cory-Booxs. In nineteen books. Per dozen, $1. 

Roya Srar Cory-Booxs. In nine books. Per dozen, $1. 

ROYAL GRADUATED DRAWING CARDS. In seven 
packets, each 50 cents. 

NELSON’S CROWN READERS, Nos. 1 to 6. With col- 
ored Illustrations. New lessons; new i now power 3 
aoe nee No. 1, 35_ cents ; No. 2, cents; No. 3 

; No. 4, 75 cents; No. 5, 75 cents; No. 6, 75 cents. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, PvusiisHers anp Importers, 


‘33 East 17th Street (Union Square), New York. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


William the Silent, Prince of Orange, 


Tar Moperats Man or tux XVI. Century. The Story of his Life, as told in his own Letters, in those of his Friends and 
of his Enemies, and from Official Documents. By Rurm Purwam. Fully Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt tops, $3.75. 
“Tt is doubtful if any previous works on this interesting character are more readable and accurate than this of Ruth Putnam. Her book 


shows a vast amount of intelligent research among original documents, and an unbiassed, thoughtful, discriminating study of the histories of her 
subject.""— New York Times. 


“It is certain that the author's book will be read with pleasure, for it throws new light upon the struggle for religious civil liberty in the 
Netherlands, and renders it easier for us to detect in the most conspicuous figure of its earlier stages the real lineaments of the man."’"—N. Y. Sun. 


The Winning of the West. 1769-1790. 


By Tupopons Roosrvstt, author of “* Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” ete. With Maps. 3 vols. oo rere iad “— 
. . » A lucid, interesting narrative, written with the impartial soberness of history, warmed and colored by a lively im: 
wast ichaielite Mian ool teeenc echaaben exudes ba tee bantu of ta enuaen > hande Spectator. 


‘For the first time the whole field has been covered in one work by one accomplished and thoroughly equipped writer, whose book will rank 
among American historical writings of the first order.'’— Critic. 


A Literary History of the English People. 

From tas Eartizst Times To tae Present Day. By J. J. Jussenanp, author of “The English Novel in the Time of 
Shakespeare,” “ Piers Plowman,” etc. To be completed in three parts, each part forming one volume. Sold separately. 
Part 1I.—From the Origins to the Renaissance. With frontispiece. 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 

Part Il.._From the Renaissance to Pope. (In press.) 
Part Ill... From Pope to the Present Day. 
“M, Jusserand's qualifications for the task which he has undertaken are of a high order. There are few foreigners who have sc intimate a 
of English life. He has already gained great distinction as an original investigator in more than one period of English literary history ; 
and he shows a degree of sympathetic insight which is seldom met with in critics of our literature.""— London Atheneum. 


“The book bears witness on every page to having been written by one whose mind was overflowing with information, and whose heart was in 
abounding sympathy with his work.""— New York Times. 


Personal Recollections of War Times. 1861-1865. 


By Aupert GALLaTin Rippie, Member of the House of Representatives from the 19th District of Ohio. 8vo, $2.50. 
“ T have just been reading Mr. Riddle’s ‘ Recollections of War Times,’ and have found it both informing and fascinating. It seems to me that 
for fidelity of stroke and vividness of color, it compares well with any other sketch, by a contemporary, of our second and perhaps greatest heroic 


age.’"— Moses Coit Tyler. 
Louis XIV., 


Anp Tae Zenrra or THE Frenca Monarcuy. By Arruur Hassatt, M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church College, 
Oxford. Being No. 14 in ‘ Heroes of the Nations’’ Series. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50; half leather, $1.75. 
“ We are inclined to call this a model piece of work in its class, brief without being meagre, and full without going into needless details. The 
author never loses his own clear judgment nor the historical perspective and relations of his subjects, and the basis of knowledge on which the 





“ Mr. Hassall treats his subject in a most attractive and interesting way. The book is a history of Louis’ reign, simply and clearly told, with 
judicial fairness and historical appreciation.’’— Philade/phia Times. 


Julian, Philosopher and Emperor, 


Anp Tae Last Srrvcete or Paganism acarnst Caristianiry. By Axice Garpner, Lecturer in Newnham College, 
Cambridge. Being No. 13 in ‘“‘ Heroes of the Nations "’ Series. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 ; half leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 
“ One of the most admirable of the volumes included in the ‘ Heroes of the Nations’ Series. . . . To the author was intrusted a most difficult 
subject, and but few English scholars could have treated it with more thoroughness, skill, and discrimination.""—“‘ M. W. H." in the New York Sun. 
“ Miss Gardner has written her study with as full a knowledge of Julian and his time as it is possible to obtain. Her ability, erudition, and 
the vast research that she made to prepare her work, place her study of Julian far in advance of any life of him that has ever been written. ’’— 


New York Times. 
Story of Vedic India, 


As Empoprep Pruvcipatty 1x THE Rie-Vepa. By Z. A. Racozin, member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, author of “The Story of Chaldea,’’ ete. Being the new volume in the “Story of the Nations” Series. 
Tilustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50; half leather, $1.75. 

“* The author of this book knows how to write; she catches the points which are most interesting, and presents to us only things which we 
wish to know. . . ."— Literary World. 


“ This admirable manual of the sacred books of India. . . . She develops her subjects historically, and presents a vivid and sympathetic 
description of the peoples and physical characteristics of the East."’— Philadelphia Press. 





*," The above books will be sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price, by 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Pusiisuers, New York anp Lonpon. 
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